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THE PILGRIM CHILD. 


BY 8. LOVER. 
A stranger child, one winter eve, 
Knocked at a cottage maiden’s door ; 
‘‘ A pilgrim at your hearth receive— 
Hark! how the mountain-torrents roar!” 
But ere the latch was raised, ‘* Forbear !” 
Cried the pale parent from above ; 
“The Pilgrim child that’s weeping there, 


Bd 


Is Love! 


—_———— —--—- 


The Spring-tide came, and once again, — 
With garlands crown’d, a laughing child 
Knock'd at the maiden’s casement pane, 
And whisper’d “ Let me in,” and smiled. 
The casement soon was opened wide— 
The stars shone bright the bower above ; 
And lo! the maiden’s couch beside 
Stood Love ! 


And smiles, and sighs, and kisses sweet, 

Beguiled brief Summer’s careless hours ; 
And Autumn, Labour's sons to greet, 

Came forth, with corn, and fruit, and flowers. 
But why grew pale her cheek with grief? 

Why watched she the bright stars ebove’ 
Some one had stole her heart—the thief 

Was love! 


And Winter came, and hopes and fears 
Alternate swelled her virgin breast ; 
But noue were there to dry her tears, 
Or hush her anxious cares to rest, 
And often as she oped the door, 
Roared the wild orrent from above ; 
But never to her cottage more 
Came Love! 





For the Albion. 
LAMENT FOR MAY DAY. 


BY MRS. TRAILE, 
Weep, weep, thou Virgin Queen of May 
Sit down and weep with me, 
Forgotten is thy festal day, 
And lost thy name shall be. 


Fling down, fling down that flowery crown, 
Thy sceptre cist away, 

For ne'er a.ain in vale or plain 
They'll hail thee Queen of May. 


No maiden now with glowing brow, 
Shall rise by early dawn, 

And bind her hair with chaplets fair 
Torn from the blos-omed thorn. 


No lark shal! spring, 0: dewy wing, 
Thy matin hymn to pour, 

No cuckvo's voice shal! shout, ‘ rejoice !’ 
For thou art Queen no more. 


Beneath thy flower encircled wand 
No peasant trains advance ; 

No more they lead, with sportive tread, 
The merry, merry dance. 


The violet blooms with modest grace, 
Beneath its crest of leaves ; 

The primrose shows its paly face ; 
Her wreaths the wild rose weaves ; 


The cowslip bends its golden head ; 
And daisies deck the lea, 

But, ah! no more, in grove or bower, 
The Queen of May we'll see. 


Weep, weep, then Virgin Queen of May 
Thy ancient reign is o’er, 

Thy vot’ries all are lowly lad 
And thou art Queen no more. 





SKETCHES OF JERUSALEM. 


BY Cc. @. ADDISON, ESQ., OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 


Masiem cemetery—Site of the ancient Jerusalem—Jewish quarter—Synagogue— Greek 
@hristians—Village of Siloa—Sepulchral habitations—The chant of the Muezzins— 
Past and present state of Palestine—Prophecies—Restoration of the Jews—History 
of the country since the death of Christ—Conquest of Jerusalem by the Arabs. 


‘* Our holy and our beautiful house, where our fathers praised 
thee, is burned up with fire: and all our pleasant things are laid 
Waste ."—Isalan. 

Mecatwus, a Greek historian, who flourished 549 years 8. c, speaks of the 
great fertility of the land belonging to the Jews ; and Polybius, B. ¢. 170, states 

t the eastern part of the country, about Tyre, furnished abundant supplies to 
the army of Antiochus. Diodorus describes the inhabitants, fifty years B c., as 
generally living upon flesh and milk; he speaks also of the pepper which was 
— upon the trees, and of the abundance of honey which, according to a 

ter historian, the country people used as a beverage, mixing it with water.* 
Piiny also celebrates the palm trees, and the oil and balsam ; and other writers 
enthusiastically speak of the land as “the fortunate country,” “the courtry 
abounding in pasture ”’+ 

They deser:be the two Galilees as covered with all sorts of trees, and the soil 
ae everywhere so rich and fertile, that the most lazy were encouraged to cul.i- 
vate it from its frutfulness. Samaria is celebrate: for its kind and genial soil, 
its sweet waters, its abundance of trees, fruit, and cattle, and also for the deli- 
eious milk it produced, in cor sequence of the quantity of grass. 
too, is spoken of as a delightful region, in which all | 
the nut, the palm, the fig. the olive, and the vine ; and the valley of the Jordan 
has been widely celebrated as ‘“‘a garden environed with hills,” “a celestial 
region,” delightful for its trees, fruits, and odornferous balsam. 

At a subsequent period, 4. p 313, when the country had much declined from 
iis flourishing state under the Jews, it 1s stil! celebrated by Eusebius for its oil. 
corn, wire, vegetables of «ll kinds, honey, palins, fruit trees, cattle and beast 
ef burthen ; and later still, \o vards ‘he close of the fourth oe ntury Hieronyinus 
a native of Palestine, observes, * That the celebrated land of Judes excels all 


_- 


Gennesareth, 
all kinds of trees flourished, 


* Ammianus Marcellinus, lib ix. c. 104 
@ Josephus. Tacitus. Amumianus Marcellinus 





lands in fertility. no one can doubt, who hath marked well the country from 
Khinocorura to Mount Taurus and the river Euphrates, the power of the cities, 
ana the pleasantness of the climate.” 

A faithful description of the state and appearance of the land at this day will 
present a picture exactly the reverse of that sketched above. There are now 
ne chariots of iron nor of wood, nor carriages of any description, not even carts 
upon wheels, throughout the country. There is no such thing either asa car- 
riage road, or any made road at all Inthe mountains and rocky districts, the 
marks of horses’ hoofs worn into the surface of the hard stone alone point out 
to the traveller the direction of his route ; and in the plains, the devious tracks 


and bridle-paths, except where the vegetation is strong and vigorous, are en- | 


tirely obl terated after high winds and heavy rains, and the course of the 
traveller is then entirely directed by some bold mountain or well-known emi- 
nence. 

Instead of the country covered with all sorts of trees, and the genial soil re- 
freshed with sweet waters, and clothed with an abundance of grass, the eve now 
wanders either across wide and cheerless plains, parched and dusty, and unre- 
freshed by one single solitary tree, or across rugged and desolate districts of 
naked rock and loose shingle, where neither a drop of water nor a b/ade of grass 
is fuund to relieve the monotony and nakedness of the surrounding desolation 
The footsteps of the traveller are ever and anon conducted across wide and fer- 
tile plains, covered with a fine black mould ; but except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a few solitary hamlets, perched by the side of a scanty rivulet, at 
wide distances from each other, the whole surface of the soil is left neg'ected 
and to’elly uncultivated During six months in the year it is covered with 
thistles and rank herbs; the earth is parched and cracked into wie fissures, 
and not a single drop of water can often be found for half a day's journey, and 
yet the land was once described as “aland of brooks and of water, of fountains 
and depths, that spring out of valleys and hills.” 

In the winter season, when the rains fall and moisten the dry seeds which 
have been scattered in the dust by the ripened vegetation of the preceding 
summer, these wide plains begin to assume some appearance of freshness and of 
green ; but ere the young and vigorous vegetation of the new year has well made 
way through the dead and rotting stalks of the preceding season, it is in its 
turn brought to maturity, and soon after killed and dried up by the burning rays 
ofthe summer sun. A stream of water inthis thirsty country is an almost in- 
valuable treasure, and wherever a brook refreshes the soil, there a small hamlet 
is found to be perched, and the water is exhausted in irrigating the adjacent 
land, and supporting the few radishes, turnips. and other roots, which, with un- 
leavened bread, or roasted Indian corn, constitute the food of the inhabi- 
tants. 

The milk of the goat, or of the dromedary, is the only milk now procurable, 
and the eye searches in vain for the rich pastares, and the abundauce of cattle 
described by the old writers. ‘Ihe ground in the neighbourhood of the villages 
and towns, with one or two solitary exceptions, is cultivated only for a mere 
subsistence ; there is no valuable produce growing on the soil, and no accumu- 
lation of wealth and capital upon the surface of the country. The vineyards 
are all wasted and destroyed, except here and there a vineyard belonging to the 
convents, and wine is nowhere to be met with, except in the houses of some of 
the Christians, or in the cellars ef the monks. The delightful groves of all 
sorts of trees, so lavishly praised in times past, no longer extend their shade 
over the bald and naked country ; and, excepting the fruit trees in the gardens 
of the villages, and the few olives, which at Samaria and in some other places 
afford an agreeable relief to the eye, the whole landscape is entirely treeless. 

When we hear of the “store cities” of times past, of the “cities gieat and 
fenced up to heaven,” and of the strong and populous towns with glitte:ing 
towers, * turribus in calum nitentibus,”’* we can scarcely believe that this 
thinly-peopled, poor, and so itary country can be the one so celebrated by an- 
cient writers. Excepting the icy regions of the north, the wild deserts of Syria, 
and the vast stony and sandy plains of Africa and Arabia, there can scarcely be 
a more solitary, deserted, and poverty stricken country im the old world, than 
Palestine as it now exists. From Damascus to Gaza, a journey of a fortnight, 
Jerusalem, Naplous, and Jaffa, can alone be said to maintain the rank of towns 
Nazareth, Tiberias, and D'jenneen are no more than large villages of mud 
houses ; and Tyre and Sidon, and the sea-ports, destitute of wealth and com- 
merce, cannot be placed in the same rauk with the most miserable fishing-town 
in the island of Great Britain. 

The country being unenclosed and unappropriated, the right of ownership ex- 
ists in the sheikh or chief of the nearest village, as a sort of lord of the manor, 
who exacts a tribute, when he is strong enough to do so, from the Bedouin 
Arabs and wandering tribes of Turcomans, who, during their migratory excur- 
sions, feed their dromedaries and goats upon the rank herbs. In all the villages 
and scattered hamlets which here and there diversify the monotonous surface of 
the treeless solitude, the houses are alike destitute of furniture, of even the 
commonest domestic utensils. The people are clothed in tattered garments, 
and the sickly children, with pale and bloated countenances, in many places, 
present a sad aspect of want and misery. 

The present condition of this interesting country is most remarkable, and 
well worthy of deep consideration, when taken in connexion with the history of 
the Jews, and the language of prophecy. 

After the promulgation of the law and commandments to the children of 
Israel in the wilderness, a solemn warning was recorded in the books of the law 
by Moses against their disobedience. If they obeyed not the law and command- 
ments, they were to be plucked from off the land they went in to possess—were 
to be scattered among all people, from one end of the earth even unto the other, 
and the land was to become desolate, and the cities waste. 

“IT record against you this day,” says Moses, “ that I have set before you 
life and death, blessing and cursing; theretore choose life, that both thou and 
thy seed may live.” 

The curse was to alight upon the people, and upon tho land ; and all the de- 
nunciations of calamity and misfortune seem, in case of the continued disobe- 
di nce of the Jews, to be directed to the consummation of three great catastro- 
phes,—the destruction of Jerusalem—the dispersion of the Jews—and the de- 
solation of the land of promise. The prophecies connected with the destruc- 
ton of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jews have been often dwelt upon, 
but those more immediately relating to the desolation of the Hely Land, ** which 
was to be for a sign aud a wunder,” appear not to have attracted the same de- 
gree of attention 

“* Bebold, saith the Lord, I have created the smith that bloweth the coals in 
the fire, that bringeth forth an instrument for his work, and I have created the 
waster to destroy. 

“A tuird part of thee shall die with the pestilence, and with famine shall 
they be consumed in the midst of thee; athird part shall fall by the sword 
round about thee, and I will scatter a third part unto all the winds, and I will 
draw out a sword after them. 

“ Moreover, I will make the land waste and a reproach among the nations 
that are round about thee, arid in the sight of all that pass by. 

“Twill stretch out my hand, and make the land desolate ; yea, more desolate 


than the wilderness towards Diblath, and the cities that are inhabited shall be 
laid waste 


“ There shall be no grapes on the vine, nor figs on the fig-tree, and the leaf 
shall fate, and the things I have given them shall pass away from them 

*T will bri g the worst of the heathen, and they shall possess their houses 
i will make tne pop of the strong to cease, and the land sha! be desolate 


from all that is therein, because of the violence of them that dwe! therein. 


* Rufus Avienus 


“The field is wasted, the land mourneth, for the corn is wasted; the new 
' wine is dried up, the oil languishe h. 
| “The vine is dried up, the fig tree languisheth ; the pomegranate-tree, the 
palm tree also, and the apple-tree, even al the trees of the field are withered, 
because joy is withered away from the sons of men. 4 
“The stranger that is within thee shall get above thee very high, and thou 
| shalt come down very low .... The defenced city shail be left desolate, 
_and the habitation forsaken and left like a wilderness. 
‘They shall call the nob es thereof to the kingdom, but none shall be there, 
| and all her princes shall be nothing. 
‘‘And thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in the for- 
| tresses thereof.” 
| And says Habbakuk, “Thou didst march through the land in indignation, 
thou tidst thresh the heathen in anger. The fig tree shall not blossom, neither 
shal] fruit be on the vine: the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall 
yield no meat; the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no 
herd in the stalls!’ 

The miserable state of the land was to be such, that “the stranger that shall 
come from a far land shal! say, when he sees the plagues of that land, and the 
sicknesses which the Lord hath laid upon it and that it is not sown, 
nor beareth, vor any grass groweth thereon... .. 

“Wherefore hath the Lord done thus unto the land? 

“Then men shall say,” &c. &c. 

The desolat:on is spoken of as a continuing desolation, following upon the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and thedisperson of the Jews. Itisdescribedas “the 
desolation of many generations,” whilst the Jews are scattered ‘in their ene- 
mies’ land ;” and it seems to be distinctly foretold that this wasting and desola- 
tion are only to be terminated by the restoration of the Jews, when the “* waste 
cities shall be builded, and the desolate places inhabited ” 

At the same time that the curse and the blessing were recorded by Moses in 
| the wildervess. the Jews were told, that if even at the last they called to mind 
the things which Moses had set before them, and returned to the Lord their 
God, that then “the Lord will return and gather thee from all the nations whi- 
ther he hath scattered thee, into the land which thy fathers possessed, and thou 
shalt possess it.” 

Afie: the Jews had been disobedient, and had been guilty of “every abomi- 
nation,” we observe the same promised restoration held out by all the prophets, 
at the close of their denunciations of misfortunes and calamity ; oak ts Is ac- 
companied with the assurance that the land shall then be egain fruitful and mul- 
tiply, and be “as of its old estate.” 

Thus says Ezekiel, “Because the enemy hatli said against you, Aha, the 
high places are ours in possession ; 

*« Thorefore prophesy and say, Thus saith the Lord God, Because they have 
made you desolate, and swallowed you up on every side, shat yo might bes 


possession to the residue of the heathen, and ye are taken up in the lips 
talkers, 

** Therefore, ye mountains of Israel, thus saitithe Lord God to the moun- 
tains, and to the hilis, and to the rivers, to the valleys, and the desolate wastes, 
and the cities that are forsaken, which became a prey and a derision to the resi- 
due of the heathen round about . . . ye shall shoot forth your branches and 
yield your fruit to my peuple Israel, for they are at hand to come. 

** Beho'd, I am for you, I will turn unto you, and ye shall be tilled and sown. 
And I will multiply men upon you, all the house of Israel, even all of it, and 
the cities shall be inbabited, and the wastes shall be builded. 

‘*And [ will multiply upon you man and beast, and I will settle you after 
your old estates, and will do better unto you than at your beginning ; and ye 
shall know that I am the Lord. 

*‘Neither will | cause men to hear in thee the shame of the heathen any 
more, neither shalt thou bear the reproach of thy people any more, neither shalt 
thou cause thy nations to fali any more, saith the Lord.” 

** And,” says Amos, “TI will bring again the captivity, and they shall build 
the waste cities and inhabit them; and they shall plant vineyards and drink the 
wine thereof; and they shall also make gardens, and eat the fruit of them. 

** And I will plant them upon their land, and they shall no more be pulled up 
out of their land which I have given them, saith the Lord.” 

And Isaial: says, ‘‘ Awake, awake, stand up, O Jerusalem, which hast dronk 
at the hand of the Lord the cup of his fury 

‘** Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Zion, put on thy beautiful garments, 
O Jerusalem, the holy city ; for henceforth there shall no more come unto thee 
the uncircumcised and the unclean. 

“Thy children shall make haste, thy destroyers, and they that made thee 
waste, shall go forth of thee. 

‘No weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper; and every tongue 
that shall rise against thee in judgment thou shalt condemn 

“And they that shall be of thee shall build the old waste places; thou shalt 
raise up the foundations of many generations; and thou shalt be called, The 
repairer of the breach, The re-torer of the paths to dwell in. 

‘* They shall raise up the former desolations, and they shal! repair the waste 
cities, the desolationof many generations Thou shelt no more be termed for- 
saken ; neither shall thy land any more be termed Desolate.” 

And according to Jeremiah :—‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will bring 
again the captivity «f Jacob's tents, and have mercy on his dwelling-places ; 
and the city shall be builded upon her own heap, and the palace shall remain 
after the manner thereof. 

** Thus saith the Lord, Again there shall be heard in this place, which ye say 
shall be desolate, without man and without beast. . . the voice of joy and 
the voice of gladness, the voice of them that shall say, Praise the Lord of Hosts, 
and of them that shall bring the sacrifice of praise unto the house of the Lord : 
for I will cause to return the captivity of the land, as at the first, saith the 
Lord. 

Fields shall be bought in the land whereof ye say, It is desolate, without 
man or beast. Men shall buy fields for money, and subscribe evidences, and 
seal them, and take witnesses in the land of Benjamin, and in the places about 
Jerusalem, and in the cities of Judah, and in the cities of the mountains, and 
in the cities of the valley, and in the cities of the south; for! will cause their 
captivity to return. saith the Lord 

“In the cities of the mountains, in the cities of the vale, and in the cities of 
the south, and m the land of Benjamin, and in the places about Jerusalem, and 
in the cities of Judah, shall the flocks pass again under the hand of him that 
telleth thim saith the Lord !” 

Public attention has of late been much attracted to the language of 
prophecy by various able commentstors ; and certeinly the warnings and pre- 
dictions as to the future fate and fortunes of the Jewish people, and the land of 
their inheritance, are very remarkable, when taken in connexion with the past 
history and present condition of both one andthe other. The prophecies close 
with the remarkable denunciation of Malachi, that, in case of the continued 














disobedience of the Jews, and their refusal at the last to listen to Elijah the 
prophet, who would be seat to them, before the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord, “to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the hearts of the 
children to the fathers,” the Lord would come and smite the earth with a curse. 

The history of the country since the death of our Saviour, and the present 
desolate and wasted state of the land of promise, certainly appear tu be a 
standing evidence of the gradual fulfilment of the prophecies. The land, since 

t period, has been the cons‘ant theatre of foreign war or of domestic disor- 
der It has been successively the prey of the Romans the Jsaurian rubbers, 
the Persiens, the Tartars, the wild Turcoman hordes, the fierce Arabians, the 


Carmathians, the Se\jukian Tuiks, the Crusaders, the Carizmians, aud 4 host 
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~ef petty tribes and princes, who lived by plunder and confiscation. Into what- 
“ever hands the country has fallen from the time of its first occupation by the 
Romans, to the period of the late couquest by Mohamed Ali, we can trace no 


hened interva' of prosperity and peace Whenever the fate and fortunes 
of Palestine occupy a piace in the page of history, it will be fouud that the pen 
of the historian has been employed to record some deed of blood or some na- 
tional calamty Our attention is drawn to the land, on!y to listen to the re- 
cital of hostile incursions or civil dissensions, or to witness a state of society 
uonaiuraliy divided and disorganised by religious feuds and fanatical super- 
stition. 

As we have been considering the present condition of the land as compared 
with its past state, it may not be altogether uninteresting to throw a glace at 
= of the principal events which have befallen the country since the death of 

ist 

Ia the great s'ege of Jerusalem, which took p'ace thirty-seven years after that 
amemorable event, two hundred thousand persons are said to have died of hun- 
ger, and one million ove hundred thousand to have perished in the assault — 
And svch was the degree of hunger suffered by the bes eged, that a Jewess of 
the name of Mary, the daughter of Eieazer, roasted and ate her own chid!* 
“The tender and delicate woman among you, which should not adventure to 
set the sole of her foot upon the ground fur delicateness and tenderness, her 
‘eye shall be evil towards her young one, and towards her children she shall 
ear, for she shall eat them for want of all things secretly in the siege and 
straightness where with thine enemies shall distress thee in allthy gates!” 

Forty-six years after the destruction of Jerusalem, the terror inspired by the 
succéss and severity of the Roman arms appears to have worn off. ‘There 
arese again,” says Eusebius, ‘a great commotion among the Jews, which 
brought about the destruction of a great number ofthem. Their calamities 
were augmented by continual mischiefs following one upon another. Being 
stirred up by some violent and contentious spirit, they raised seditions against 
the Greeks and Gentiles with whum they dwelt.t” 

Tbe Emperor Hadrian, on his journey through the East, in the commence- 
ment of hs reign, halted in Pal »stine, and, for the purpose of awing the disaf- 
fected Jews and keeping them n subjection, he determined to found a Roman 
colony upon the ruins of Jerusalem. In a. dD. 130, a portion of the site of the 
eld city was enclosed, and set apart for the public and private buildings of the 
new settlement. On the site of Solomon’s Temple the emperor dircted the 
erection of a pagan temple to Jupiter Capitolinus and called the colony, on that 
account, Alia Capitolina, joining in this appellation his own family name and 
the surname of Jupiter. ‘This profanation of the site of “the holy Zion,” and 
of the Temple, by the Romans, was the imme tiate cause of the second great 
rebellion of the Jews against the Roman power, which ended in their utter de- 
struction as a nation, and in their dispersion ‘‘ among all the kingdoms of the 
earth, for their hurt, to be a reproach, a proverb, a taunt, and a curse, in all 
pleces whither the Lord should drive them.” 


fn the siege of Bitther, which terminated the war, and which Eusebius places 
im the eighteenth year of Hadrian’s reign, the besieged were subjected to all the 
herrors of famine, and hundreds died of nunger and thirst. All were at last put 
to the sword. together with their leader Barchochebas. ‘Five hun¢red of 
their principal fortresses,”’ says Dion, “and nine hundred snd eighty-five of 
their chief viliages, were utterly destroyed. In skirmishes and battles five hun- 
‘dred and eighty thousand men were slaughtered, and the multitude of those 
whe died by hunger, by disease, and by fire, cannot be traced out ; but when 
the war was finished, ‘all Judea was left almost a desert.” 

A great many of the Romans perished, so that Hadrian, when he wrote to 
the senate, did not make use of the flourishing exordium customary with the 
emperors, but of the following pithy commencement : “ Si vos liberique vestri 
valetis, bene est ; ego quidem et exercitus valemus !” 


* Josephus, lib. i. book 3. 
~¢ Hist. Sac. lib. xii. 





“LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
EDITED By “‘Boz.’—[Continued from the last Albion.] 
CHAPTER LVII. 
HOW RALPH NICKLEBY'S AUXILIARY WENT ABOUT HIS WORK, AND HOW HE 
PROSPERED WITH IT. 
Tt was a dark, wet, gloomy night in autumn, when in an upper room of a 
mean house, situated in an obscure street or rather court near Lambeth, there 
sat all alone, a one eyed man grotesquely habited, either for lack of better gar- 
ments or for purposes of disguise, in a loose great coat, with arms half as long 
in as his own, and a capacity of breadth and length which would have ad- 
mitted of his winding himself in it, head and all, with the utmost ease, and 
without any risk of straining the old and greasy material of which it was com 


Che Alvion. 


ture in one so young, that he angrily put up the letter, and sought, in a new 
train of ideas, a subject of consolation. 
“It's a long time to have been a-lingering in London,” he said, “ and this is 
a precious hole to come and live in, even if ‘t has been only for a week or so.— 
Still, one hundred pound is five boys. and five boys takes a whole year to pay 
one hundred pound, and there’s their keep to be substracted, besides. There's 
nothing lost, neither, by one’s being here ; because the boys’ money comes in 
just the same as if [ was at home, and Mrs. Squeers she keeps them in order. 
There’Il be some lost time to make up, of course—there’ll be an arrear of flog- 
ging as’ll have to be gone through ; still, a couple of days makes that all right, 
and one don’t mind a little extra work for one hundred pound. It’s pretty nigh 
the time to wait upon the old woman. From what she said last night, I suspect 
that if I’m to succeed at all, [ shall succeed to-night, so ]’ll have half a glass 
more to wish myself success, and put myself in spirits. Mrs. Squeers, my 
dear, your health.” 
Leering with his one eye as if the lady to whom he drank had been actually 
present, Mr Squeers—in his enthusiasm, no doubt—poured out a full glass, 
and emptied it; and as the liquor was raw spirits, and he had applied himself 
to the same bottle more than once already, it is not surprising that he found 
himself by this time in an extremely cheerful state, and quite enough excited 
for his purpose. 
What his purpose was, soon appeared ; for, after a few turns about the room 
to steady himself, he took the bottle under his arm and the glass in his hand, 
and blowing out the candle as if he purposed being gone some time, stole out 
upon the staircase, and creeping softly to a door opposite his own, tapped gently 
at it. 
“ But what's the use of tapping ?”’ he said, “ she'll never hear. I suppose 
-~ isn’t doing anything very particular, and if she is, it don’t much matter that 
see.”’ 
With this brief preface, Mr. Squeers applied his hand to the latch of the door 
and thrusting his head into a garret far more deplorable than that he had just 
left, and seeing that there was nobody there but an old woman, who was bend- 
ing over a wretched fire (for although the weather was still warm, the evening 
was chilly), walked in, and tapped her on the shoulder. 
«Well, my Slider,” said Mr. Squeers, jocularly. 
‘Ts that you?” inquired Peg. 
“Ah! it’s me, and me’s the first person singular, nominative case, agreeing 
with the verb ‘it’s,’ and governed by Squeers understood, as a acorn, a hour; 
but when the h is sounded, the a only is to be used, as a hand, a heart, a high- 
way,” replied Mr. Squeers, quoting at random from the grammar, “ at least if it 
isn’t, you don't know any better, and if it is, I've done it accidentally.” 
Delivering this reply in his accustomed tone of voice, in which of course it 
was inaudible to Peg, Mr. Squeers drew a stool up to the fire, and placing him- 
self over against her, and the bottle and glass on the floor between them, roared 
out again very loud, 
“Well, my Slider.” 
‘“‘T hear you,” said Peg, receiving him very graciously. 
“T’ve come according to promise,” roared Squeers. 
‘« So they used to say in that part of the country I come from,” observed Peg, 
complacently, ‘ but I think oil's better.”’ 
‘« Better than what ?”’ shouted Squeers, adding some rather strong language 
in an under-tone. 
“No,” said Peg, “of course not.” : 
‘‘T never saw such a monster as you are!” mu'tered Squeers, looking as 
amiable as he possibly could the while ; for Peg’s eye was upon him, and she 
was chuckling fearfully, as though in delight at having made achoice repartee. 
“Do you see this? this is a bottle.” 
‘I see it,’ answered Peg. 
“ Well, and do you see this?” bawled Squeers. ‘This isa glass?” Peg 
saw that too. 
‘* See here, then,” said Squeers, accompanying his remarks with appropriate 
action, ‘I fill the glass from the bottle, and I say, your health, Slider,’ and 
empty it; then I rinse it genteelly witha little drop, which I'm forced to throw 
into the fire—Hallo! we shall have the chimbly alight next—fill it again, and 
hand it over to you.” 
** Your health,” said Peg. 
“ She understands that, anyways, muttered Squeers, watching Mrs. Slider- 
skew as she despatched her portion, and choked and gasped in a most awful 
manner after so doing; ‘now then, let’s have a talk. ow’s the rheumatics ?” 
Mrs. Sliderskew, with much blinking and chuckling, and with looks expres. 
sive of her strong admiration of Mr. Squeers, his person, manners, and conver- 
sation, replied that the rheumatics were better. 
«« What’s the reason,” said Mr. Squeers, deriving fresh facetiousness from 
the bottle; ‘‘ what's the reason of rheumatics, what do they mean, what do 
people have ‘em for—eh ?” 





oe attired, and in a place so far removed from his-usual haunts and occupa- 
tions, and so very poor and wretched in its character, perhaps Mrs. Squeers her- 
self would have had some ditficy|ty in recognising her lord, quickened though 

her natural sagacity doubtless would have been by the affectionate yearnings 
and impulses of a tender wife. But Mrs. Squeers's lord it was; and in a tole- 
rably disconsolate mood Mrs. Squeers’s lord appeared to be, as, helping himself 
from a black bo tle which stood on the table beside him, he cast round the 
chamber a look, in which very slight regard for the objects within view was 
plainly mingled with some regretful and impatient recollection of distant scenes 
persons. 

‘There were certainly no particular attractions, either in the room over which 
‘the glance of Mr. Squeers so discontentedly wandered, or in the narrow stree 
into which it might have penetrated, if he had thought fit to approach the win- 
dow. The attic-chamber in which he sat was bare and mean; the bedstead, 
and such few articles of necessary furniture as it contained, of the commonest 
description in a most crazy state, and of a most uninviting appearance. The 
street was muddy, dirty, and deserted. Having but one outlet, it was traversed 
by few but the inhabitants at any time, and the night being one of those on 
which most people are glad to be within doors, it now presented no other signs 
of life than the dull glimmering of poor candles from the dirty windows, and 
few sounds but the pattering of the rain, and occasionally the heavy closing of 
some creaking door. 

Mr. Squeers continued to look disconsolately about him, and to listen to these 
noises in profound silence, broken only by the rustling of his large coat, as he 
now and then moved his arm to raise his glass to his lipsp—Mr. Squeers contin- 
ued to do this for soe time, until the increasing gloom warned him to snuff 
the candle. Seeming to be slightly roused by this exertion, he raised his eyes 

»-to the ceiling, and fixing them upon some uncouth and fantastic figures, traced 
upon it by the wet and damp which had penetrated through the roof, broke out 
iato the following soliloquy : 

“Well, this is a preity go, is this here!—an uncommon pretty go! Here 
have I been a matter of how many weeks—hard upon six—a follering up this 
here blessed old dowager, petty larcenerer,’”—Mr. Squeers delivered himself of 
this epithet with great difficulty and effort—‘and Dotheboys Hall a-running 
itself regularly to seed the while! That’s the worst of ever being in with a 
ew-dacious chap like thatold Nickleby; you never know when he’s done with 
you, and if you're in fora penny you're in fora pound.” 

This remark perhaps reminded Mr. Squeers that he was in for a hundred 
pound; at any rate, his countenance relaxed, and he raised his glass to his 
mouth with an air of greater enjoyment of its contents than he had before 
evinced. 

“{ never see,” soliloquised Mr. Squeers in continuation, “I never see nor 
come across such a file as that old Nickleby—never. He’s out of everybody’s 
depth, he is. He's what you may a-call a rasper, is Nickleby. To see how sly 
and cunning he grubbed on, day after day, a-worming and plodding and tracing 
and turning and twining of hisself about, till he found out where this precious 
Mrs. Peg was hid, and cleared the ground for me to work upon—creeping and 
crawling and gliding, like a ugly old, bright eyed, stagnation-blooded adder! 
Ah! He'd have made a good un in our line, but it would have been too limited 
for bim ; his genivs would have busted all bounds, and coming over every obsta- 
ele, broke down all before it, 'till it erected itself intoa monneyment of—Well, 
I'll think of the rest, and say it when conwenient.” 

Making a halt in his reflections at this place, Mr. Squeers again put his glass 
te his lips, and drawing a dirty letter trom his pocket, proceeded to con over 
its contents with the air of a man who had read it very often, and now refresh- 
ed his memory rather in the absence of better amusement than for any specific 
information. 

“The pigs is well,” said Mr. Squeers, “the cows is well, and the boys is 
bobbish Totes Sprouter has been a-winking, has het I'll wink him when I 
get back. ‘Cobbey would persist in sniffing while he was a eating his din- 

ner, and said that the beef was so strong it made him.’—Very good, Cobbey, 
we'll see if we can’t make you sniff a little without beef. ‘ Pitcher was took 
with another fever,’—of course he was—‘ and being fetched by his friends, died 
the day after he got home,’—of course he did, and out of aggravation; it’s 
part of a deep laid system. There an’t another chap in the school but that boy 
as would have died exactly at the end of the quarter, taking it outof me to the 
very last, and then carrying his spite to the utmost extremity. ‘The juniorest 
Palmer said he wished he was in Heaven,’—I really don’t know, I do not know 
what's to be done with that young fellow, he’s always a-wishing something 
horrid. He said once he wished he was a donkey, because then he wouldn’t 
‘have a father as didn't love him !—pretty wicious that, for a child of six !” 





Mrs, Sliderskew didn't know, but suggested that it was possibly because they 
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‘“‘ How do you mean—bold ?” said Peg. 

“Why, | only mean that if it was me, I wouldn’t keep papers as mi 

me, littering about when they might be turned into A onal cont 
useful made away with, and them as was, laid by somewheres safe, that’s all,” 
returned Squeers; “but every body’s the best judge of thei: own affairs. All 
as I say is, Slider, J wouldn’t do it.” : 

** Come,” said Peg, * then you shall see ’em.” 

«I don't want to see ‘em,” replied Squeers, affecting to be out of humour, 
don't talk as if it was a treat. Show’em to somebody else and take their 
advice.” 

Mr. Squeers would very likely have carried on the farce of being offended a 
little longer, if Mrs. Sliderskew, in her anxiety to restore herself to her former 
high position in his good graces, had not become so extremely affectionate that 
he stood at some risk of being smothered by her caresses. Repressing, with 
as good a grace as possible, these little familiarities—for which there is reason 
to believe that the black bottle was at least as much to blame as any constitu- 
tional infirmity on the part of Mrs. Sliderskew—he protested that he had only 
been joking, and, in proof of his unimpaired good humour, that he was ready to 
examine the deeds at once, if, by so doing, he could afford any satisfaction or 
relief of mind to his fair friend. 

‘“* And now you're up, my Slider,” bawled Squeers, as she rose to fetch them, 
** bolt the door.” 

Peg trotted to the door, and after fumbling at the bolt, crept to the other end 
of the room, and from beneath the coals which filled the bottom of the cup- 
board, drew forth asmall deal box. Having placed this on the floor at Squeers's 
feet, she brought from under the pillow of her bed, a small key, with which 
she signed to that gentleman to open it. Mr. Squeers, who had eagerly fol- 
lowed her every motion, lost no time in obeying this hint, and throwing back 
the lid, gazed with rapture on the documents which lay within. 

*“* Now you see,” said Peg, kneeling down on the floor beside him, and stay- 
ing his impatient hand ; ** what's of no use we'll burn, what we can get any 
money by we'll keep, and if there’s any we could get him into trouble by, and 
fret and waste away his heart to shreds, those we'll take particular care of, for 
that’s what I want to do, and hoped to do when I left him.” 

“ T thought,” said Squeers, “that you didn’t bear him any particular good- 
will. But [ say, why didn’t you take some money besides ?” 

‘Some what ?” asked Peg. 

‘Some money,” roared Squeers. ‘TI do believe the woman hears me, and 
wanis to make me break a wessel, so that she may have the pleasure of nursing 
me. Some money, Slider—money.” 

‘**Why, what a man you are to ask!” cried Peg, with some contempt “ If 
I had taken money from Arthur Gride, he’d have scoured the whole earth to 
find me—aye, and he'd have smelt it out, and raked it up somehow if I had 
buried it at the bottom of the deepest well in England. No, no! I knew bet- 
ter than that. I took what I thought his secrets were hid in, and them he 
couldn't afford to make public, let ’em be worth ever se much money. He's 
an old dog, a sly, old, cunning, thankless dog. He first starved me and then 
tricked me, and if I could, I’d kill him.” 

“All right, and very laudable,” said Squeers. ‘ But first and foremost, Sli- 
cer, burn the box. You should never keep things as may lead to discovery— 
always mind that. So while you pull it to pieces (which you can easily do, for 
it’s very old and rickety) and burn it in little bits, I’il look over the papers and 
tell you what they are.” 

Peg, expressing her acquiescence in this arrangement, Mr. Squeers turned 
the box bottom upwards, and tumbling the contents upon the floor, handed it to 
her ; the destruction of the box being an extemporary device for engaging her 
attention, in case it should prove desirable to distract it from his own proceed- 
ings 

“There,” said Squeers, “ you poke the pieces between the bars, and make 
up a good fire, and I'll read the while— let me see—let me see’ And taking 
the candle down beside him, Mr. Squeers, with great eagerness and a cunning 
grin overspreading his face, entered upon his task of examination. 

Ifthe od woman had not been very deaf, she must have heard, when she 
last went to the door, the breathing of two persons close behind it, and if those 
two persons had been upacquainted with her infirmity they must probably have 
chosen that moment either for presenting themselves or taking to flight. But, 
knowing with whom they had to deal, they remained quite still, and now, not 
only appeared unobserved at the ¢coor—which was not bolted, for the bolt had 
no hasp—but warily, and with noiseless footsteps, advanced into the room. 

As they stole further and further in by slight andj scarcely perceptible de- 
grees, and with such caution that they scarcely seemed to breathe, the old hag 
and Squeers little dreaming of any such invasion, and utterly uuconscious of 
there being any soul near but themselves, were busily occupied with their tasks. 
The old woman with her wrinkled face close to the bars of the stove, puffing at 
the dull embers which had not yet caught the wood—Squeers stooping down to 
the candle, which brought out the full ugliness of his face, as the light of the 








couldn't help it. 

‘‘ Measles, rheumatics, hooping-cough, fevers, agues, and lumbagers,” said 
Mr. Squeers, “is all philosophy together, that’s what it is. The heavenly bodies 
is philosophy, and tie earthly bodies is philosophy. If there’s a screw loose in 
a heavenly body, that’s philosophy, and if there’s a screw loose in a earthly body 
that’s philosophy too; or it may be that sometimes there’s a little metaphysics 
in it, but that’s not often. Philosophy’s the chap forme. If a parent asks a 
question in the classical, commercial, or mathematical line, says I, gravely, 
‘ Why, sir, in the first place, are you a philosopher !'—‘ No, Mr. Squeers,’ he 
says, ‘Ian’t.’ ‘Then, sir,’ says i. ‘I am sorry for you, for I shan’t be able to 
explain it.’ Naturajly the parent goes away and wishes he was a philosopher, 
and equally naturally, thinks I'm one.” 

Saying this and a great deal more with tipsy profundity and a serio-comic 
j air, and keeping his eye all the time on Mrs. Sliderskew, who was unable to 
hear one word, Mr. Squeers concluded by helping himself and passing the bottle, 
to which Peg did becoming reverence. 

‘“‘ That’s the time of day !” said Mr. Squeers. ‘ You look twenty pound ten 
better than you did.” 

Again Mrs. Sliderskew chuckled, but modesty forbade her assenting verbally 
to the compliment. 

‘* Twenty pound ten better,” repeated Mr. Squeers, “than you did that day 
when I first introduced myself—don't you know ?”’ 

“Ah!” said Peg, shaking her head, ‘* but you frightened me that day.” 

“Did I?’ said Squeers, ‘ well, it was rather a startling thing for a stranger 
to come and recommend himself by saying that he knew all about you, and what 
your name was, and why you were living so quiet here, and what you had boned, 
and who you boned it from, wasn’t it ?”’ 

Peg nodded her head in strong assent. 

“But I know everything that happens in that way, you see,” continued 
Squeers. ‘‘ Nothing takes place of that kind that I an’t up to entirely. I’ma 
sort of a lawyer, Slider, of first-rate standing, and understanding too; I’m the 
intimate friend and confidential adwiser of pretty nigh every man, woman, and 
child that gets themselves into difficulties by being too nimble with their fin- 
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: Mr. Squeers’s catalogue of his own merits and accomplishments, which was 
partly the result of a concerted plan between himself and Ralph Nickleby, and 
flowed, in part, from the black bottle, was here interrupted by Mrs. Sliderskew. 
“Ha, ha, ha!” she cried, folding her arms and wagging her head; “and so 
he wasn’t married after all, wasn’t he—not married after all?” 

“No,” replied Squeers, ‘that he wasn’t !” ; 

“ And a young lover come and carried off the bride, eh !"’ said Peg. 

“From. under his very nose,” replied Squeers; ‘and I’m told the young 
chap cut up rough besides, and broke the winders, and forced him to swaller 
his wedding favor, which nearly choked him.” 

“Tell me all about it again,” cried Peg, with a malicious relish of her old 
master’s defeat, which made her natural hideousness something quite fearful ; 
“let's hear it all again, beginning at the beginning now, as if you’d never told 
me. Let’s have it every word—now—now—beginning at the very first, you 
know, when he went to the house that morning.” 

Mr. Squeers, plying Mrs. Sliderskew freely with the liquor, and sustaining 
himself under the exertion of speaking so loud by frequen: applications to it 
himself, complied with this request by describing the discomfiture of Arthur 
Gride, with such improvements on the truth as happened to occur to him, and 
the ingenious invention and application of which had been very instrumental in 
recommendiag him to her notice in the beginning of their acquaintance. Mrs. 
Sliderskew was in an ecstacy of delight, rolling her head about, drawing up 
her skinny shoulders, and wrinkling her cadaverous face into so many and such 
complicated forms of ugliness,as awakened the unbounded astonishment and 
disgust even of Mr. Squeers. 

“He's @ treacherous old goat,” said Peg, ‘and cozened me with cunning 
tricks and lying promises, but never mind—I'’m even with him—lI’m even 
with him.” 

‘*More than even, Slider,” returned Squeers; ‘ you’d have been even with 
him if he’d got married, but with the disappointment besides, you're a long way 
a-head—out of sight, Slider, quite out of sight. And that reminds me,” he 
added, handing her the glass, ‘‘if you want me to give you my opinion of them 
deeds, and tell you what you'd better keep and what you'd better burn, why, 
now's your time, Slider.” 

“There an’t no hurry for that,” said Peg, with several knowing looks and 
winks. 

“Oh! very well!” observed Squeers, “it don’t matter to me; you asked 
me, you know. I shouldn't charge you nothing, being a friend. You're the 








Mr. Squeers was so much moved by the contemplation of this hardened na- 


best judge of course, but you're a bold woman, Slider—that’s all.” 


fire did that of his companion—both intently engaged, and wearing faces of ex- 
ultation which contrasted strongly with the anxious looks of those behind, who 
took advantage of the slightest sound to cover their advance, and almost before 
they had moved an inch, and all was silent, stopped again—this, with the large 
bare room, damp walls, and flickering doubtful light, combined to form a scene 
which the most careless and indifferent spectator—could any have been present 
—could scarcely have failed to derive some interest from, and would not readily 
have forgotten. 

Of the stealthy comers Frank Cheeryble was one, and Newman Noggs the 
other. Newman had caught up by ‘he rusty nozzle an old pair of bellows, which 
were just undergoing a flourish in the air preparatory to a descent upon the 
head of Mr. Squeers, when Frank, with an earnest gesture, stayed his arm, and 
taking another step in advance, came so close behind the schoolmaster that, by 
leaning slightly forward, he could plainly distinguish the writing which he held 
up to bis eye. 

Mr. Squeers not being remarkably erudite, appeared to be considerably puz- 
zled by this first prize, which was in an engrossing hand, and not very legible 
except to a practised eye. Having tried it by reading from left to right and 
from right to left, and finding it equally clear both ways, he turned it upside 
down with no better success. 

“Ha, ha, ha!”’ chuckled Peg, who, on her knees before the fire, was feeding 
it with fragments of the box, and grinning in most devilish exultation. ‘‘ What's 
that writing about, eh?” 

“Nothing particular,” replied Squeers, tossing it towards her. ‘It's only 
an old lease, as well as [ can make out. ‘Throw it in the fire.” 

Mrs. Sliderskew complied, and inquired what the next one was. 

“This,” said Squeers, “is a bundle of over-due acceptances and renewed 
bills of six or eight young gentlemen, but they're ali M.P’s., so it is of no use 
toanybody. Throw it in the fire.” 

Peg did as she was bidden, and waited for the next. 

“ This,” said Squeers, ‘‘ seems to be some deed of sale of the right of pre- 
sentation to the rectory of Purechurch, in the valley of Cashup. ‘Take care 
of that, Slider—literally for God’s sake. It'll fetch its price at the Auction 
Mart.” 

“« What's the next !”’ inquired Peg. ve 

“Why, this,” said Squeers, ‘seems, from the two letters that’s with it, to 
be a bond from a curate down in the country to pay half-a-year’s wages of forty 
pound for borrowing twenty. Take care of that, for if he don’t pay it, his bishop 
will very soon be down upon him. We know what the camel and the needle’s 
eye means—no man as can’t live upon his income, whatever It Is, must eupect 
to go to heaven at any price—it's very odd. I don't see anything like it yet. 

‘“* What’s the matter!” said Peg. 


, 





“‘ Nothing,” replied Squeers, “‘ only I’m looking for F : 

Newman raised the bellows again, and once more Frank, by @ rapid motion 
of his arm, unaccompanied by any noise, checked him in his purpose. 

“Here you are,” said Squeers, ‘ bonds—take care of them. Warrant of 
attorney—take care of that. Two cognovits—take care of them. Lease and 
release—burn that. Ah! ‘Madeline Bray—come of age oF marry—the said 
Madeline’—Here, burn that.” 

Eagerly throwing towards the old woman a parchment that he caught up for 
the purpose, Squeers, as she turned her head, thrust 19to the breast of his large 
coat, the deed in which these words had caught his eye, and burst into a shout 
of triumph. 

“ Pee get it!” said Squeers. “I’ve got it. Hurrah ! The plan wasa good 
one though the chance was desperate, and the day’s our own at last 

Peg demanded what he laughed at, but no answer was returned, for New- 
man's arm could no longer be restrained ; the bellows descending heavily and 
with unerring aim on the very centre of Mr. Squeers's head, felled him to the 
floor, and stretched him on it flat and senseless. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
IN WHICH ONE SCENE OF THIS HISTORY 18. CLOSED. 

Dividing the distance into two days’ journey, in order that his charge might 
sustain the less exhaustion and fatigue from travelling so far, Nicholas, at the 
end of the second day from their leaving home, found himself within a very few 
niles of the spot where the happiest years of his life had been passed, and 
which. while it filled his mind with pleasant and peaceful thoughts, brought 
back many painful and vivid recollections of the circumstances in which he and 
his had wandered forth from their old home, cast upon the rough world and the 
mercy of strangers : 

It needed no such reflections as those which the memory of old days, and 
wanderings among scenes where our childhood has been passed, usually awaken 
in the most insensible minds, to soften the heart of Nicholas, and render him 
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mere than usually mindful of his drooping friend. By night and day, at all times 
and seasons, always watchful, attentive, and solicitous, ad never varying In 
the discharge of his self-imposed duty to one so friendless and helpless as he 
whose sands of life were now fast running out and dwindling rapidly away, he 
was ever at his side. He never left him; to encourage and animate him, ad- 
minister to his wants, supp rt and cheer him to the utmost of his power, was 
now his constant and unceasing occupation. 

They procured a humble lodging in a small farm-hovse, surrounded by mea- 
dows, where Nicholas had olten :evelled when a child with atroop of merry 
echoulfellows ; and here they took up their rest. 

At first. Smike was strong enough to walk about for short distances at atime, 
with no other support or aid than that which Nicholas could afford him. At 
this time, nothing appeared to interest him so much as visiting those places 
which had been most familiar to his friend in bygone days. Yvelding to this 
fancy, and pleased to find that its indulgence beguiled the sick boy of many te- 
dious hours, and never failed to afford him matter for thought and conversation 
afterwards, Nicholas made such sp ts the scenes of their daily rambles: driv- 
ing him from place to place in a little pony-chair, and supporting hm on his arm 
while they walked slowly among these old haunt-, or lingered 19 the sunlight 
to take long parting looks of those which were most quiet and beautiful. 

It was on such occasions as these, that Nicholas, yielding almost unconsci- 
ously to the interest of old associations, would point out some tree that he had 
climbed a hundred times to peep at the young birds in their nest, and the 
branch from which he used to shout to little Kate, who stood below terrified at 
the height he hud gained, aud yet urging him higher still by the intensity of her 
admiration. ‘There was the old house too, which they would pass every day, 
looking up at the tiny window through which the sun used to stream in and 
wake bim on the summer mornings—they were all summer mornings then—and 
climbing up the garden-wall and looking over, Nicholas could see the very rose- 
bush wuich had come a present to Kate from some little lover and she had 
planted with her own hands. Tuere were the hedge-rows where the brother 
and sister had so often gathered wild flowers together, and the green fields and 
shads paths where they bad so often strayed. ‘There was not a lane, or brook, 
or copse, or cottage near, with which some childish event was not entwined, 
and back it came upon the mind as events of childhood do—nothing in itself : 
perhaps a word, a laugh, a look, some sl ght distress, a passing thought or fear 
—and yet more strongly and distinctly marked, and better far remembered, than 
the hardest trials or severest sorrows of but a year ago. ‘ 

One of these expeditions led them through the churchyard where was his fa- 
ther’s grave. ‘Even here,” said Nicholas, softly, “‘ we used to loiter before 
we knew what death was, and when we little thought whose ashes would rest 
beneath, and wondering at the silence, sit down to rest and speak below our 
breath. Once Kate was lost, and after an hour of fruitless search, they found 
her fast asleep under that tree which shaaes my father's gave. He was very 
fond of her, and said when he took her up in hisarms, still sleeping, that when- 
ever he died he would wish to be buried where his dear little child had laid her 
head. You see his wish was not forgotten.” 

Nothing more passed at the time, but that night, as Nicholas sat beside his 
bed, Smike started up from what had seemed to be a slumber, and laying his 
hand in his, prayed, as the tears coursed down his face, that he would make him 
one solemn promise. 

“ What is that ?” said Nicholas, kindly. 
so, you know I wiil.”’ 

“IT am sure you will,” was the reply. ‘‘ Promise me that when I die, | 
shall be buried near—as near as they can make my grave—to the tree we saw 
to-day.” 

Nicholas gave the promise ; he bad few words to give it in, but they were 
solemn and earnest. His poor friend kept his hand in his, and turned as if to 
sleep. But there were stifled sobs ; and the hand was pressed more than once, 
or twice, or thrice, before he sank to rest, and slowly loosed his hold. 

In a fortniyht’s time, he became too ili to move about. Once or twice Ni- 
cholas drove him o.t, propped up with pillows, but the mo'ion of the chaise was 
painful to him, and brought on fits of fainting, which, in his weakened state, were 
dangerous. There was an old couch in the house whieh was his favourite rest- 
ing-place by day; when the sun shone, and the weather was warm, Nicholas 
had this wheeled into a little orchard which was close at hand, and his charge 
being well wrapt tip and carried out to it, they used to sit there sometimes for 
hours together. 

It was on one of these occasions that a circumstance took place, which Ni- 
cholas at the time thoroughly believed to be the mere delusion of an imagination 
affected by disease, but which he had afierwards too good reason to know was 
of real and actual occurrence. 

He had brought Smike out in his arms—poor fellow! a ebild might have car 
ried him then—to see the sunset, and, having arranged his couch, had taken his 
seat beside it. Me had been watching the whole of the night before, and being 
greatly fatigued both in mind and body, gradually fell asleep. 

He could nt have closed his eves five minutes, wnen he was awakened by a 
scream, and starting up in that kind of terror which affects a person suddenly 
roused, saw to his great astonishment that his charge had struggled into a sitting 
posture, and with eyes almost starting from their sockets, the cold dew standing 
on his forehead, and in a fit of trembling which quite convulsed his frame, was 
shrieking to him for help 

*¢Good Heaven, what is this!”’ cried Nicholas, bending over him. 
calm ; you have been dreaming.” 

**No, no, no!” cried Smike, clinging to him. 
me go. There—there—behind the tree!” 

Nicholas followed his eyes, which were directed to some distance behind the 
chair from which he himself had just risen. But there was nothing there. — 

“This is nothing but your fancy,” he said, as he strove to compose him ; 
“ Nothing else indeed.” 

“| know better. I saw as plain as I see now,” was the answer. ‘Oh! say 
you'll keep me with you—swear you won’t leave me for an instant!” 

“Do I ever leave you?” returned Nicholas. ‘ Lie down again now—there. 
You see {’m here. Now tell me—what was it?” 

**Do you remember,” said Smike, ina low voice, and glancing fearfully 
round, ‘“‘do you remember my telling youof the man who first took me to the 
school t”’ 

«Yes, surely.” 

“T raised my eyes just now towards that tree—that one with the thick trunk 
—and there, with his eyes fixed on me, he stood.” 

“ Only reflect for one moment,” said Nicholas; ‘ granting for an instant that 
it’s likely he is alive and wandering about a lonely place like this, so far removed 
from the public road, do you think that at this distance of time you could possi- 
bly know that man again?” 

“ Anywhere—in any dress,”’ returned Smike ; ‘ but just now, he stood lean- 
ing upon his stick and looking at me, exactly as I told you I remembered him. 
He was dusty with walking, and poorly dressed—I think his clothes were ragged 
—but directly I saw him, the wet night, his face when he left me, the parlour | 
was lefi in, and the people that were there, all seemed to come back together. 
‘When he knew I saw him, he looked frightened, for he started and shrunk away 
I have thought of him by day, and dreamt of him by night. He looked in my 
sleep when I was quite alittle child, and has looked in my sleep ever since, as 
he did just now ” 

Nicholas endeavoured, by every persuasion and argument he could think of, 
to convince the terrified creature that his imagination had deceived him, and 
that this close resemblauce between the creation of his dreams and the man he 
supposed he had seen was but a proof of it; but all ia vain. When he could 
persuade him to remain for a few moments in the care of the people to whom 
the house beionged, he instituted a strict inquiry whether any stranger had been 
seen, and searched himself behind the tree, and through the orchard, and upon 
the land immediately adjoining, and mn every place near, where it was possible 
for a man to lie concealed, but all in vain. Satisfied that he was right in his 
original conjecture, he ultimately applied himself to calming the fearsof Smike, 
which afier some time he partially succeeded in doing, though not in removing 
the impression upon his mind, for he still declared again and again in the most 
solemn and fervid manner, that be had positively seen what he described, and 
that nothing could ever remove his firm conviction of its reality. 

And now Nicholas began to see that hope was gone, and that upon the part- 
ner of his poverty, and the sharer of his better fortune, the world was closing 
fast. There was little pain, little uneasiness, but there was no rallying, no ef- 
fort, no struggle for life. He was worn and wasted to the last degree ; his 
voice had sunk so low, that he could scarce be heard to speak. Nature was 
thoroughly exhausted, and he had lain him down to die. 

On a fine, mild autamn day, when all was tranquil and at peace, when the 
soft sweet air crept in at the open window of the quiet room, and not a 
sound was heard but the gentle rustling of the leaves, Nicholas sat in his old 
place by the bedside, and knew that the time was nearly come. So very stil! 
it was, that every now and then he bent down his ear to listen for the breathing 
of him who lay asleep. as if to assure himself that life was still there, and that 
he had not fallen into that deep slumber from which on earth there is no wa- 
king. 

While he was thus employed, the closed eyes opened, and on the pale face 
there came a placid smile. 

“ That's well,” said Nicholas. ‘ The sleep has done you good.”’ 

“‘T have had such; leasant dreams,”’ was the answer. 
dreams !” 

“ Of what!” said Nicholas. 

The dying boy turned tuwards him, and putting his arm about his neck, made 
answer, ‘I shall soon be there!” 


“If I can redeem it, or hope to do 
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“Hold me tight. Don’t let 
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After a short silence, he spoke again. 
“Tam not afraid to die,” he said, “I am quite contented I almost think 
that if {could rise from this bed quite well, I would not wish to do so tow. 


I feel the truth of that so strongly—that I can even bear to part from you.” 

The trembling voice and tearful eye, and the closer grasp of the arm which 
accompanied these latter words, showed how they filled the speaker's heart ; 
nor were there wanting indications of how deeply they had touched the heart 
of him to whom they were addressed 


dear fellow. Let me hear you say you are happy, if you can.” 

“IT must tell you something first. [should not haveasecret from you. You 
would not blame me at a time Ike this, I know.” 

** I blame you !” exclaimed Nicholas 

“Tam sure you would not. You asked me why I was so changed, and— 
sat so much alone. Shall { tell you why ?” 

“Not if it pains you,” said Nicholas. ‘I only asked that I might make you 
happier'if I could.” 


could find that out so soon as I!” 


secret passion loved his sister Kate. 

He had procured a lock of her hair, which hung at bis breast, folded in one 
or two slight ribands she had worn. He prayed that when he was dead, Nicho- 
las would take it off, so that nu eyes but his might see it, and that when he 
was laid in bis coffin and about to be placed in the earth, he would hang it round 
his neck again, that it might rest with hin in the grave. 

Upon his knees Nicholas gave him this pledge, and promised again that he 
shou'd rest in the spot he had peinted out. They embraced, and kissed each 
other on the cheek. 

** Now,” he murmured, ‘‘I am happy.” 

He fell into a slight slumber, and waking, smiled as before ; then spoke of 
beautiful gardens, which he said stretched out before him, and were filled with 
figures of men, women, and many children, all with light upon their faces ; 
then whispered that it was Eden—and so died. 





ALISON’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION.—( Concluded from the Albion of Sept. 28.) 
We find the same principle acting in the same direction every where. The 
armies of Spain, once the terror and the admiration of Europe, were formed 
less by the long discipline of the Moorish wars, than by that sensa of triumph 
over a daring antagonist, which elevated the estimate of himself in the bosom 
of every peasant from the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean. The early terror of 
the Moslem to all European nations, augmented the renown of their conquerors ; 
and from the moment in which the crescent was lowered on the battlements of 
Granada, the Spanish peasant felt himself the first peasant of Europe The 
defeat of the famous chivalry of Austria by the Swiss at Mogarten, turned every 
mountaineer of the Cantons into a soldier, and made them the champions of 
Europe till they degenerated into the mercenaries. Down to Marignano was 
their day of invincibility. But from that period they were only an army 
of policemen, and they fought like policemen. It was neither republican 
discipline nor revolutionary enthusiasm that made the whole population 
of France pour into the field, and fight the battles that swept Europe 
in the early part of the war. Such motives were insufficient for an ef- 
fect so ardent, vast, and inflexible. It was the new feeling in the French 
peasant that he could be a man—the discovery that the serf who lived 
from generation to generation, unknowing and unknown beyond the edge of his 
village, might be talked of and thought of throughout his province—that the 
hewer of wood and drawer of water, to whom the external world was as little 
an object of contemplation as the depths of science, might suddenly stand on 
a ground to which he, till then, had never thought of lifting his eye ; it was a 
new access of sensibility to the opinion of men—a sudden influx of the hope of 
distinc'ion—a keener consciousness of the love of applause, which is born with 
every man, but which decays in the obscure life of the peasant, and dies in the 
total depression of the slave. 

It is thus that the organs of publicity—journals, pamphlets, harangues, stir 
and strike public character. Even the furicus falsehoods of the French journals 
less operated on the Revolution by exciting the popular revenge, than exhibit- 
ing a rapid way to all men to take the rank of public characters. Who can 


universal talk of France? 
ring the loftiest name of ancient heroism on the obscure villany of Paris; and 
lifting on the shoulders of the multitude men, who, until that hour of convul- 
sion, never dreamed of looking above the ditch in which they were born, andin 
which they expected to die? 


energy. 


eye of the nation 


of that extraordinary being. 


capital of the monarchy.’ The rapidity of his operations had not been less as- 
tonishing than their completeness ; within ¢welve days from his leaving Paris, he 


for four days—in other words, four great battles ; had forced one Austrian army 


gallant antagonist the Archduke Charles, into the defiles of Bohemia. The 
loss of the Austrians had been dreadful, 30,000 inen killed or taken, a hundred 
guns, six hundred ammunition wagons, baggage incalculable. The French, too, 
had suffered fearfully ; they had lost 20,000 men in front of the enemy—what 
they had lost in their rapid marches, or were hourly to lose in the hospitals— 
those lazar-houses of the field—no document has attempted to detail. If ever 
the words “ veni, vidi, vici,” were applicable to a inodern conqueror, they might 
now have been used by Napoleon. 

But with what solemn awe at the depravity of human nature, and what sacred 
astonishment at the infatuation of the human understanding, must not the 
moralist, nay the man of common reason and common humanity, contemplate 
this scene of madness, recklessness, and ruin! Fifty thousand human beings 
—perhaps twice the number—utterly cut off from all their uses in the world, 
within four days !—And for what ?—to enable one man to call himself a victor. 
The lives thrown away, in the prime of life, activity, and intelligence, would have 
cultivated a province; the wealth wasted in the field, the very baggage and 
guns, would have covered many a district of the empire with fertility and opu- 
lence. Yet all was destroyed in a moment, without producing the most trifling 
advantage to any human being. War must exist while there is the evil spirit 
that covets the possessions or envies the happiness of man. There must be de- 
fence where there is attack. But what an accumulation of crime must lie on 
the head of the man or the nation which makes a war of aggression ! 


general dominion of man over nature into the means of unspeakable wretched- 
ness—which presents power to nations in the light of terror, vengeance, and 
agony —and turns pre-eminent genius, indefatigable ardour, magnanimous self- 
constraint, heroic scorn of difficulty, the noble desire to be honoured in life and 
reme'nbered in death by all mankind—all the highest gifts of Providence to the 
human mind, into the deadliest instraments of human ruin! The crime and 
the punishment were never displayed with more memorable warning than in 
the example of the mighty Emperor of France _Erfurth and St. Helena were 
the extremes of his career; human elevation and human overthrow were never 
more widely separated, nor more summarily cor joined 
judicial, it was in the sudden fall, the hopeless captivity, and the obscure end, 
of Napoleon in St. Helena—an exile two thousand miles from the scene of his 
triumphs—a prisoner in the hands of his enemies—a byword to all nations ! 

But at the period of the Austrian campaign this extraordinary man was only 
ascending to his ul'imate height 

“*Unwearied by a rapid journey night and day for six successive days from 
Paris, he no sooner arrived at Donauwerth, than he began the incessant ques- 
tioning an! correspondence, which with him were the invariable preludes to 
great achievements His letters to his lieutenants during the next five days, 
would of themselves make a volume. His calculation of time was so exact, 
and the habits of precise obedience on the part of his generals so complete, that 
his divisions invariably arrived on the ground assigned them at the very mo 





meat on which he relied, and when their operation was required ; and generally 


If ever vengeance was | 





| pose. By this means, though his forces were not, upon the whole, more nume- 


You have so often to'd me we shall meet again—so very often lately, and now | 


rous, at least at that period, than those of the Ausirians, they were almost al- 
ways grea’ ly superior at the point of attack Nor did the Emperor shun the 
fatigue which he thus imposed upon his so'diers ; on the contrary, not one of 


| them underwent anything like the mental and bodily labour to which he subject- 


ed himself. From the morning of the 19th, when the battle of Abensberg be- 


| gan, till the night of the 23d, when that of Ratisbon terminated, he was on 
horseback, or dictating letters, at least eighteen hours a-day ; he had outstripped 


** You say well,” returned Nicholas at length, ‘‘ and comfort me very much, | 


his own saddle horses by the rapidity of his journey, and knocked up those of 
the King of Bavaria by the fatigue they had undergone ; and when all around 


| him were ready to drop down with exhaustion, he began to read and dictate 


despatches ; aud sat up half the night receiving reports from the generals and 


| marshals, and comp'eting the directions, from the preceding day. He has him- 
| self told us, that his manceuvres at this period, in Bavaria, were the most bril- 
liant of his life ; and, without guing the iength of so extraordinary an eulogium, 


} 


The words which followed were feebly and faintly uttered, and broken by hosts were now widely different from tho 
long pauses ; but from them Nicholas learnt, for the first time, that the dying | the French, the confidence of victory had been succeeded by the chill of disap- 
boy, with all the ardour of a nature concentrated on one absorbing. hopeless, pointment. 














had broken up the Austrian plan of the campaign ; had fought the main army | danger. 


_ it may safely be affirmed that they never were excelled by the operations either 


of himself or any other general.” 
The descript:on of the right which followed the first day of the battle of As- 


* IT know—I felt that at the time.” He drew his friend closer to him. “ You | pern, is remaikably graphic and natural The French, who had made the attack 
will forgive me; I could not help it, but though 1 would have died to make | with Napoleon at their head, with the full confidence of victory, and with Vienna 
her happy, it broke my heart to see—I know he loves her dearly—Oh ! who | before them as their prize, had been repelled with great slaughter, and both ar- 


mies now prepared to sleep upon the field. But the feelings of the two mighty 


se of the morning. On the side of 


‘Toe wonted shouts of the men were no longer heard; a dark feeling of 
anxiety oppressed every breast ; the brilliant meteor of the empire seemed about 
to be extinguished in b ood. They could not conceal from themselves that they 
had been worsted in the preceding day’s fight Aspern was lost; Essiing was 
surrounded ; the line inthe centre had been forced back; the enemy slept 
among the dead bodies of the French; while the multitude of slain, even in 
the farthest reserves of their own lines, showed how completely the enemy’s 
batteries had reached every part of their position. The Austrians, on the other 
hand, were justly elated by their unwonted and glorious success. For the first 
time, Napoleon bad sustained a decided defeat in the field ; his best troops had 
been haffled in a pitched battle ; his position was critical beyond expression ; 
and the well known hazard of the bridges diffused the hope that, onthe morrow, 
a decisive victory would rescue the country from the oppressors, and at one 
blow work out the deliverance of Germany. It 1s certainly highly to the honor 
of Austrian courage, that so great a battle should have been fought after the 
capture of the capital. But the fall of Vienna had already placed a power in 
the hands of the conqueror, which could be resisted by nothing short of @ mira- 
cle.” 

Mr. Alison here makes some very striking remarks on the necessity of forti- 
fying the great European capitals, or at least of giving them citadels capable 
of containing twenty or thirty thousand soldiers, and serving as a deposit for 
the national archives and stores, till the national strength can be fairly roused 
for their rescue. He justly observes, that, had Austria possessed such a for- 
tress, either in or adjoining to Vienna, the invasions of 1805 and 1809 must 

| have ruined the invaders; that, had Berlin been as strong as Vantzic, the 
French would have been detained round it until the arrival of the Russians, 
and thus six years of misery and plunder would have been saved to Prussia ; 
that, had the Kremlin been capable of holding out six weeks, the terrible saeri- 
fice of Moscow would not have been required. The examples on the other side 
are equally strong. Torres Vedras, the gigantic work, less even of the labours 
of the British Army, than of the genius of Wellington, saved Portugal. In 
earlier days, the fortifications of Vienna saved not only Austria, but perhaps 
Christendom, from the Turks. In stili more remote times, the fortunes of the 
West lay within the walis of Rome. ‘If,’ as Burke says, ‘the conqueror of 
Cannz had not been frowned away by the armed majesty ” of the Republic on 
his advance to these walls, the history of the Republic, the empire, and the 
world, would have been changed. A dusky dynasty of African merchants 
would have ruled italy, until some of their own mercenaries would have subvert- 
ed their narrow and selfish sovereignty, and some fierce Ethiopian, with his 
horde of fellow savages, would have been lord over the temperate zone. 

There must be difficulties, as the writer himself remarks, in attempting to 
circumscribe any of the great capitals by fortifications. Their enormous extent, 
the consequent expense of formation and repairs, the almost necessary weak- 
ness of some part, and the infinite mischief to be produced to the citizens and 
the state by exposing the metropolis to a siege, are serious obstacles. But, to 
the project of ereeting a great citidal near enough to be regarded as the protec- 
tor of the metropolis, yet not involving it in the chances of assault or bombard- 
| ment, no cbjection can be easily foreseen. The power of withdrawing the 

most important materials of the na‘ional strength, the essential property of the 





doubt the influence of this publicity among a wild population, when a journal | state, all that constitute the actual instruments of the general government, from 
might raise such a compound of mendicant and miscreant as Marat into the | the chance of seizure by the first rush of invasion, must be of the very highest 
What must be the stimulant of the power of confer- | importance. 


In fact, it must generally decide the question whether the nation 
is to be conquered or saved ; because, from the magnitude of the present Euro- 
pean kingdoms, the actual population is always adequate to destroy any hostile 
force that in the existing circumstances can be thrown into any kingdom of: En- 


But it is this sense of character which a great | rope, with, perhaps, the exception of Denmark. Even Sweden bas four millions 
legislator would study as the most powerful security for national eminence, and | of people. 
wich a great people should preserve as the most productive source of public | tion, a million of men, armed, disciplined, and determined to fight for their own 

And, rude an exemplification as soldiership must furnish of the civil | fields, and in their own fields ? 
virtues, it is to this sense of personal character that we should largely attribute | mon the whole population; and this time is to be given only by providing the 
the habitual superiority of a soldier in that country, which, above all others that | means of retarding the advances of the mvader,and of securing the government 
ever existed, makes character essential, gives opportunities to the individual of | from being seized,and forced to compromise the national cause by closing the na~ 
becoming known, and practically, by its numberless means of publicity, may be | tional resistance. 
said to keep every class, and almost every individual of every class, before the | the erection of a great fortress in sight of London, and the nature of our trae 


And what invading force could resist the fourth part of this popula- 


The true point is the time to prepare and sum- 


In England, our constitutional jealousy might justly prohibit 


force, the Fleet, renders this hazardous precaution unnecessary. But how the 


At this crisis of the war of 1809, the true pivot of Napoleon's supremacy, | great despotisms of the Continent, with nothing to fear from public jealousy, 
Mr. Alison gives an admirably written and perfectly true sketch of the labours | and everything to fear from external force, or even from popular tumult, have 
‘The road to Vienna lay open to the conqueror. | delayed erecting those places of security, is not easily to be accounted for. 

It was a matter of mere convenience when he should step forward and seize the | the final remarks of this chaper, we fully agree. 


In 


“Let no nation imagine that the magnitude of its resources relieves it from 
this necessity, or that the effulgence of its glory will secure it from ultimate . 
It was after the batt'e of Austerlitz that Napoieon felt the necessity , 
| of fortifying Paris. England now slumbers secure under the shadow of Tre-.. 


which threatened his flank into the Tyrol, had driven another, under his old and | fa'gar and Waterloo ; but let not her infatuated children suppose that they are 


for ever removed from the chances of disaster, or that the want of citadels to. 
defend the arsenals of Woolwich, Chatham, and the Tower, will nut ere long 

be bitterly felt against either foreign or domestic enemies.” He, however, adds, | 
with a just estimate of the contemptible spirit in which public menare now 
content to bargain for power, that ideas of either public precaution, or public 
greatness, are not likely to be adopted in the present age, ‘‘ with which fore- 
sight isthe least cultivated of national virtues, and ia which the democratic 
character of the legislature has tinged the government with that disregard of 
remote consequences which is the inevitable characteristic of the masses of 
mankind” ‘This is expressed in the stately style which belongs to a great bis- 
tory. But the plain truth is, that men who are content to purchase place by 
stooping to the populace, must keep it only by submitting to their passions. 
The love of money is the passion of the lower orders, in every lard and in 
every age, alike from necessity and from the want of any higher object. To 
this passion the demagogue always appeals, and it never fails hm. Let him be 

the most notorious of swindlers, the most wasteful of spendthrif's, the most 

corrupt of profligates in private life; in public, he is always the economist. 
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| popular meanness 
| neighbour's property, have been miser'y in the expenditure of their own. 
again marched and combated on the day foilowing without any intermediate re-/ orator who tells them that he will take their sixpences this year, that the saving 


The virtue of saving the public purse, of relieving the people from every thing 
in the shape of public payment, an‘ of cutting down every thing in the shape 
of public salary, is the charm of his perpetu»l song We could name a crowd 
of first-rate patriots, to whom individually no man in his senses would trust a 


With | single shilling, or, if he trusted, would ever see it again, every one of whom 
what an eye must the great Father of all look upon the furious passion for blood | has the virtue of an Aristides where he can neither gain nor lose ; and pro 

or gold, or the still higher motive for personal vanity, which mutilates human | erects himself into a guardian of the popular farthings against the rapacities of 
happiness on so sweeping a scale—which makes man known to man only as | national demand. And the game is always sure. 


living by devastation—which perverts the arts and intelligence given for the | this, which has raised a race of solid blockheads, whom every man knows, into 


It is this, and nothing but 


name—a shelf of living ledgers—a file of Parliamen'ary indexes—a case of 
arithmetical automatons—a Babbage's machinery of calculators ; men with no 
more feeling for the people than a pawnbroker’s duplicate, and no more sense 
of honour than a forged bank-note, into the actual discosers of the popular in- 
fluence. This isthe first operation of the first stage of our boasted Reform. 
The struggle of our patriot is now to plunge the state into a second grade, and 
give us voters at five pounds, the next will go s ill deeper—in the lowest depth 
a lower dep'h, un'il, wherever the cabinet mvy sit, the true council will be im 
the hovel. The question of national existence will be disposed at the pleasure 
of the venders of shoes and pitchers of raiment; and fleets and arm'es will be 
dismantled and scattered at the will of administrations who depend on the will 
of Mr. A . the Radical member for a suburb, stocked wih patriots of as 
much virtue and property as himself and no more—the living m ror of bank. 
rvpts of the purest principle, and beggars of the most delicate respeet for pro~ 
perty; or Mr B——, the oracle of five thousand hots, in which ten times tite 
number of kindred spirits nurture themselves deep from day and the eye of the 
policeman, for the ripening emergencies of Chartism This decides on any and 





all demands for the service. however pressing. We differ from Mr. Alison in 
attributing the penurious absurdity of our time 'o the mere careleseness of the 
future. belonging to the masses of markird. This ‘s too favourable to our folly, 


it is above the truth. The history of popular power in all lands isa history of 
All democracies. however violent in the s izure of their 
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may be nine the next, is the man of the people. The rival orator, who will pro- 
mise them to let half the sixpences remain in their pockets, will supersede the 
former. And thus were swept away ail the colonies of all the republics of the 
ancient world—and thus were swept away all those of the modern—and thus 
will England, the more republican she grows, pay the penalty of ber “ reform” 
in saving her sixpences and losing her millions, in cunciliating the economists 
of an age of meanness, malice, and hypocrisy, aod leaving her shores naked, 
her arsenals atthe mercy of chance, her colonies to the knavery of faction ; 
and her hopes. her glories, and her freedom, to the clamour of obscure millions, 
who ought long since to have “ fattened the region of kites with their offal.” 
If we have empire we must pay for it. If we choose to shrink within the bor- 
ders of our two islands, we may. But how long, then, shall we be able to save 
even the sixpences !—where will be the sources of our strength !—where the 
eutworks which have so long kept the ba tle from our walls !—where the chan- 
nels which have poured gold from every quarter, with one vast convergent tide 
into England? And in the day when some Russian fleet, or American, or Swe- 
dish, or Danish, or Greek—for such policy creates contempt, invites enemies, 
and makes every enemy formidable—shall be seen sweeping our seas, and burn- 
ing our harbours ; or like the old piracies of the north, throwing swarms of fly- 
ing robbers on our shore, and ravaging the land, what small consolation shall 
we have in hanging the ‘ economists’? wherever we find them ‘t—in extermi- 
nating the breed like their kindred rats and vipe’s !—and, before we die, aveng- 
ing the land at unce on the meanest and the most mischievous of its enemies ! 

But we must come to a close. The remainder, and the still more interesting 
portion of the volume, leads us through the early period of the Spanish war, the 
most romantic, chivalric, and galiant scene of arms displayed in Europe since 
the days of the Paladins. Mr. Alison’s style is as much fitted as his feelings 
for this magnificent period of natiunal energy. He has one volume yet to write 
—it is for England and the great crowning triumphs of her war. We envy 
him his theme—-this war of the giants of England and France—Wellington and 
Napoleon ; Europe the field ; the prize the world. 


THE PLANTER’S BIRTHDAY. 
BY THEODORE HOOK, 


The following narrative, in its leading facts, J believe to be true. I am not 
so certain that it has never been given to the public, although I never have seen 
it in print. 

One of the most respectable, as well as opulent planters in a French West 
India colony, was Monsieur Philogene Dupres; he was benevolent and hnmane, 
and together with his wife, constantly endeavouring to improve the condition of 
his slaves, at a period long antecedent to that in which our ‘black brethren ”’ 
became the objects of a more exalted and extended philanthropy. 

At his death, which was soon succeeded by that of his wife, the estate de- 
volved upon his only son, Louis Dupres, whose aim in the outset of his career 
appeared to be to tread in the steps of his lamented sire, and maintain the prin- 
ciples and system upon which he had so successfully conducted the estate. 

But Louis Dupres, with all his just inten'ions, was young, and although good 
natured in an eminent degree, was not good-tempered ;—he was kind and gener- 
ous, but not having quite so favourable an opinion of the race of whose good 
qualities his father was so ardent an admirer, he began to find out that although 
much hac been done with his paternal acres by fair means and sweet words, a 
little more might be done by a more steady perseverance in the exaction of la- 
beur; and although he was too happy to excite his blacks to that labour by en- 
couragement and rewards, still, if he found that his attempts at persuasion were 
not altogether successful, he had recourse to more frequent punishments than 
had been inflicted during his father’s lifetime. 

_ This alteration of discipline :nade for some time but little change in the feel- 
ings of the slaves; they knew their master was resolved to have the work done 

appy to reward with extra comforts or luxuries, the efforts of the industrious ; 
but, on the other hand, equally quick to correct or chasten neglgence and idle- 
ness. The negroes soon found out what they had to expect, and accordingly 
applied themselves to work with even greater assiduity tnan they had done in 
**old massa’s time,” well pleased that his successor did not trouble them quite 
so much upon the subject of their mental improvement as bis venerated prede- 
cessor, and perfectly happy when the day’s work was over, to find themselves 
well housed, well fed, and well clothed. 

Amongst these slaves, or rather at the head of them, was one, ca'led after his 
young master, Jouis; he had been the favourite of old Dupres, he was born 





7 the estate, on the same day with his present master, and they became, un- 
ti they advanced in life, up to the period when the difference of rank and sta- 
tion necessarily parted them, associates and playfellows. Young master Louis, 
and piccaninny uis, were always to be seen diverting themselves in all sorts 
of oa and frolics, under the fostering care of Monsieur and Medame Dupres, 
while the black Louis's mother acted as nurse to both—the attachment was mu- 
wal,the boys were never happy apart,and the kind hearted planter used to instance 
the engaging manners and graceful playfulness of the young slave as striking 
proofs of the justice of his theory, that nothing but enlightenment and an asso 

ciation with whites, was wanting to equalize their claims upon the regard and 
respect of the world. 

Louis, then, and his young master, grew up together, till at eight years of 
age the young master was sent to France for education, and his companion Louis 
became merely the young slave. But during the previous course of bis life, 
being infinitely quicker than the generality of his race, he had availed himself of 
the advantages derivable from the initiatory lessons which were given to the 
heir-apparent, and when he joined his brethren in the field, the black boys of 
his own age used to listen to his “reading his book” with wonder and sur- 
prise. 

Tt cannot be denied that the intercouse which had been permitted to Louis 
with young master had interested both old master and old mistress in his pro- 
gress through life, and accordingly as he grew up he was always put forward, 
and excited to industry by the promise of future promotion, wi h the | rospective 
view of being head man on the estate. Emancipating him never entered M 





Dupres’ head, he would have considered such a course as the most injurious he 
could pursue—as depriving him of a home, of food, and of clothing, so long as 
his health and strength remained, and of an asylum in which he might pass the 
closing years of his life in peace and security. Mr. Dupres in his most roman- 
tic flights as to the civilization of his blacks, never went the length of emanci- 
pation. 

After an absence of nine years, during which he had completed the education 
which he considered adequate to his intellectual wants, Monsieur Louis Dupres 
returned to his home. His surprise at seeing the change which, during his ab- 
sence time had wrought in the personal appearance of his parents, was exceed- 
ingly strong, but even that was less than that which affected him at the sight of 
his sable namesake. The little playful urchin fancifully dressed up to make him 
look like the associate of “ Buckra man,” rolling and tumbling about, and play- 
ing all the antics of a monkey, had grown into a fine, manly youth, a head and 
shoulders taller than his young master. Their iaterview was most embarrassing. 
The white Louis as a child had loved the black child Louis, he was then all the 
world to him, and he parted from him with tears in his eyes. But be had been 
enlightened in France—he had been made fully aware of his importance as a 
West India proprietor, the value of whose property was proportionably increas- 
ed by the number of his slaves, of whom this Lou's was one, who were cata- 
logued, described, and spoken of in conversation, as if they were no more than 
the brute beasts which formed the rest of the “stock” amongst which they 
were classed. 

Before he saw Louis, on his return, all bis recollections were of a little play- 
fellow, in whom, until this knowledge of the world had brought him to a sense 
of his own position. and of the wide difference which existed between them, be 
knew only an equal. But wheu they met, and the affectionate slave, grown in- 
to manhood, addressed his ‘‘ massa,” Louis Dupres started back. Nature, 
however, for the moment, overcame pride and prejudice, and the young French- 
man shook his former companion heartily by the hand, to the infinite amazement 
of a lady and gentleman whose estate adjoined that of Dupres’, and who were 
perfectly scandalized at such an outrageous breach of decorum. The expres- 
sions of their countenances betrayed their emotions, and youn Dupres, although 
unable to repress his feeling at the surprise of first seeing ‘Lek felt himsel! 
blush at the solecism he had committed. 

Louis saw the sudden change in his master’s look, and fixed his eyes on bis 
features steadily for a few moments. M. Dupres turned to the lady to say some- 
thing complimentary to her bonnet, and uis shaking his head sorrowfully, 
went his way to his work. . 

We have already told the reader the sort of master the young Dupres made 
when at length he came into possession, which he did when he and the black 
Louis were twenty-seven years of age. Louis, however, wae first and foremost 
amongst the best men on the property, and on the anniversary of his master’s 
birth, and of his own, was always called forward and given an extra glass of 
rom, and made the bearer of any largess to his brethren, and their wives and 
piccaninnies. 

Perhaps, if it be admitted by naturalists, that the higher passior.s and feelings 
of humanity may inhabit the negro breast, no human being could be more de- 
votedly attached to another, than Louis was to bis master. His instinct—if it 
Were not sense—taoght him, very soon after Dupres’ retugn, to understand the 
difference.of their station, and to regulate bis affection for him accordingly. But 
he loved him—watched his looks—basked in his smiles, and trembled at his 
frowns ; which, however, unfrequently lowered over his brow. 

During the nine years which succeeded the return of voung Dupres from 
France, he made several voyages backwards and forwards, to and from Euro . 
in order to increase his connexions, and enlighten his mind. At the end of that 
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period the death of his father placed him in possession of the estate, and he set- 
tled down as a regularly established planter, resolved to put every means within 
reach, in requisition to accelerate the process of money-making, so that he 
might, while yet in the prime of life, be enabled to retire from business, dispose 
of his plantation, and retiring to Paris, set up as a man of fortune, and if possi- 
ble, of fashion. 

It may readily be imagined that with this desire and disposition, the whip be- 
came gradually more in use on Bellevue property than it had been in other days, 
and that the punishments were more frequevt than heretofore ; in fact, Dupres 
grew by degrees to be a severe master, always doubting that his serfs exerted 
themselves to the utmost, and most particularly anathematizing them if, in his 
hearing, the elder ones ventured to express a grateful recollection «f what they 
called “the good old times of poor old massa.” The effect produced upon 
these seniors by this alteration of system wes any thing but beneficial ; and sel- 
dom did a week pass without the report of two or three runaways, who, after a 
few days, were either caught, or tired of staivation, returned to the certainty of 
a flogging, and perhaps the discipline of the block. ; 

One evening Dupres was returning on foot from a visit to a neighbouring 
plantation, when he heard footsteps following bim; he stopped—so did his pur- 
suers—it was quite dark—a!l was as si'ent as the grave—the next mument he 
heard the sound of some one ruoning towards him, from a different quarter. 

“Who's there?” said Dupres. 

The answer wasashot froma musket. Dupres stood woharmed—but a 
heavy fall and a deep groan announced that somebody was wounded. 

" Is massa safe?” cried or rather sobbed the man who had fallen. 

“T am safe,” said Dupres ; ‘* what does it mea" !” 

‘‘ Massa safe,” replied the same voice, ‘me die happy.” 

The noise of the shot instantly brought one or two of the guardians to the 
spot with lauterns—a gleam of light sufficed to show Dupres the faithful play- 
mate of his early youth on the ground, bleeding profusely. Dupres and one of 
the guardians raised him up—he was scarcely sensible, but he pressed his mas- 
ter’s hand to his heart and kissed it fervently, while tears rather of joy for his 
deliverance than of pain for his own suffering fell from bis eyes. 

* What is all this?” again asked Dupres, who could not imagine it possible 
that any body could entertain sufficient ill will towards him as to attempt his 
life. Such, however, was the case ; two slaves who had marooned some days 
befure, had been seen by Louis lurking about the plantation ; he thought, as 
was not unfrequently the case that they were two of Dupres’ blacks, that they 
had repented, and were trying to sneak back to their huts under cover of the 
darkness, intending to get him, Louis, or some other influential comrade, to 
plead their cause with the master; but this not having occurred, Louis did not 
relax in his observation of the strangers, and finding them still loitering on the 
path by which his master was to return from his social sangaree and ‘* conversa- 
tion talk,’ resolved to keep near in case of need, although not choosing to ac- 
cost them. His suspic ons were eventually realized, and at the moment Dupres 
stopped, Louis, who was within a few yards of the path, distinctly heard the 
weil known ‘‘click,” produced by the cocking of a gun, and satisfied as to 
what was to follow, rushed forward just in time to strike down the weapon level- 
led at his master’s head, and to receive the charge in his own leg. 

‘* Who was the villain who fired the shot?” said Dupres. 

“ Ah, me don’t know, massa, me don’t know,” sad Louis; ‘he do me no 
harm—me shall be well two or three day, and massa him safe and well 
now.” 

“Lift him up gently,” said Dupres to the bystanders, who had by that time 
increased in number; “carry him home. I will go call up M. Duplaye, the 
surgeon, and we will have him looked to directly—remember,” added he, “I 
owe my life to him—I shall not forget it.” 

Ali this time, Louis wholly regardless of the pain he was suffering, was 
clasping bis bands as if in prayer, thanking Heaven that he had been the means 
of preserving his master. 

This incident produced a marked change in the conduct of Dupres. The 
manifestation of a hostile feeling towards him on the part of his slaves—for that 
the shot was fired by some of his own people he had no doubt, although Louis 
even if he had identified them kept his council upon that point, satisfied with 
having preserved his master, and not daring to be the criminator of even his 
guilty comrades—induced Dupres to reflect upon the course he was pursuing, 
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to himself, that he could not but suspect his humble rival of barbouring in his 
breast, the feelings of a just vengeance so likely to result from jealousy. 

Dupres did his faithful slave injustice. Conscious and satisfied of the trath 
and goodness of Adele, every mark of favour conferred on her by their master 
afforded him pride and pleasure, aud he anxiously looked forward to the “‘ Plam- 
ter’s birthday” to ask her hand in marriage, satisfied that on that anniversary 
the master would rot hesitate to crown his happiness with his consent. 

While Louis was recovering from the wound which he had received, the at- 
tentions of Dupres were constant ; but if he found that Adele had paid him « 
visit of kindness, and soothed his sufferings by her lively talk, his feelings of 
jealousy overcame his gratitude, and if truth were to be told, his hopes were 
rather that his preserver might die than recover. 

Recover, however, he did, and was openly rewarded for his gallantry and af- 
fection by the master; not but that all the slaves upon the estate became fully 
aware of a vast difference in their treatment after the attempt had been made on 
his life. Scarcely a day now passed in which the discipline of the whip was 
not administered, and ¢hat in many instances where the crimes of the sufferers 
were so comparatively trifling, that in former days a slight rebuke or a gentle 
remonstrance would have been the extremest punishment. Knowing the nd 
in which Louis was, or ought to be held by M. Dupres, the other slaves always 
made their appeals to ham—begged him to intercede for them, sure that an in- 
fluence secured as his had been at the risk of his life, would be successfully 
exerted in behalf of any one of them doomed to the lash for a trifling fault ; 
and Louis presuming, or rather relying, upon the indulgent consideration of his 
master, sometimes did plead the cause of his brethren whose faults appeared 
sufficiently venial to justify the petition, and had, earlier in the progress of the 
system, not unfrequen ly succeeded. 

But in the newly excited temperof Dupres’ mind, these applications harassed 
and incensed him, for it was at this period of our little history, that his rage 
against his preserver had been inflamed to its highest pitch, by the artless ad- 
mission of Adele to her master of the mutual affection which existed between 
her and Louis, and of his intention to ask his consent to their union on the ap- 
proaching birthday, which besides being a ‘regular holiday” on the estate—at 
least it had been so for five-and-thirty years, before the present master came 
into possession —was always considered a day of grace, on which boons were 
conferred, indulgences granted, faults forgiven, and punishments remitted. 

Poor Adele—little did she think how important to her, and to him sbe loved, 
would be this ingenuous confession. Dupres had all along fancied the girl could 
not, would not, dare not, refuse his advances. He knew that Louis was at- 
tached to her—he saw them always walking and talking together, in leisure 
hours, and Louis, when he found his master kind to her, would seem pleased 
and delighted ; but, till her unfortunate declaration of his intentions towards 
her, he was not satisfied that Adele loved Aim, and that their love had been 
confessed, admitted, and declared. 

“‘ His b rthday’’—one little month would only elapse before that day arrived 
—the day when he was to yield up all hopes of triumphing over innocence and 
virtue—when he was to consent to abandon, what in his hea'ed imagination he 
believed to be the object nearest his heart, to anotner. Could he refuse the 
man who had saved his life! But how saved it? Was it not a plot '—e 
scheme '—whereon to found this very claim. Could this man, if he valued 
and esteemed him, persist in gaining and securing the affections of Adele, to 
whom he must know from circumstances, his master was attached ? or was he 
really blind enough to imagine that he was loading the girl with favours and 
presents literally and merely because she was a good servant ? 

Iu the midst of these contending feelings, Dupres formed the desperate reso- 
lution of getting rid of Louis—not as many who knew the real character of 
the man might suppose, by means such as had been adopted against himself ; 
but by degrading him, lowering his high spirit, and at the first plausible oppor- 
tunity subjecting him to the punishment from which he had so frequently en- 
deavoured, even successfully, to save uthers. He was conviuced, from all he 
knew of his character, that this infliction would either drive him from the es- 
tate, or break his heart: and he was moreover convinced that such a display of 
his impartiality would have a great effect upon the other slaves, who, it must 
be admitted, were a little jealous of Louis: and more than all it would debase 
him in the eyes of Adele, whose affection for him after all, might be in some 
degree connected with the position he held amongst his brethren. 





and instead of attributing the hostility of the culprits for whose detection he 
made every seasonable preparation, to the increased severi'y of his discipline, 
wrought himself up into the belief that these serious symptoms of revolt against 


authority had their origin in the !axness of the system observed upon his + 
0- 


perty. He recollected that the largest sugar-plantation onthe plain at St. 
mingo was that of M. Gallifet situated about eight miles from town. ‘ The 
negroes belonging to which,” says Mr. Edwards in his History, ‘* had been al- 
ways treated with such kindness and liberality, and possessed so many advan- 
tages, that it became a proverbial expression amongst the lower white people in 
speaking of any man’s good fortune to say, ‘il est heureux comme un négre de 
Gallifet.’”” M. Odeluc, the attorney or agent for this plantation, was a mem- 
ber of the general assembly, and being fully persuaded that the negroes belong- 
ing to it would remain firm to their obedience, at the outbreak of the insurrec- 
tion determined to repair thither to encourage them in opposing the insargents ; 
to which end he desired the assistance of a few soldiers from the town-guard 
who were ordered to his support. 

He proceeded accordingly, but on approaching the estate, to his grief and 
surprise, he found all the negroes in arms on the side of the rebels, and horrid 
to tell, their standard was the body of a white infant which they had recently 
empaled uponastake. M. Odeluc had advanced too far to retreat undiscovered, 
aud he and a friend who accompanied him, together with most of the soldiers, 
were killed without mercy. Two or three only of the patrole escaped by flight, 
and conveyed the dreadful tidings to the inhabitants of the towa.” 

Dupres saw in the attempt made on his life, a warning for the future; and 
having read M. Laborie’s observations upon that revolt of Gallifet’s slaves, in 
St. Domingo, in which he imputes their rebellion, not to the wise and indulgent 
treatment which they met with, but to the excessive laxity of their design, 
and their extravagant wealth, became rather doubtful of the wisdom of the 
“soothing system” onhis own. ‘“ The plantation ,”’ says Laborie, ‘‘ was a per- 
petual scene of feasting and merriment.” On which, Lord Brougham remarks, 
‘‘ If we should take this as the whole account of the fact, it would be sufficient 
to account for the prevalence of licentiousness, riot, and a rebellious spirit 
amongst Gallifet’s slaves, for surely the possession of so much property, per- 
an the enjoyment of so great indulgence, is inconsistent with the condition of 
bondage ” 

Dupres accordingly resolved to tighten the reigns of control, ‘and to prove, 
even if the assassins were not discovered, nor of his own gangs, that he was 
not at any rate to be frightened from his purpose, or forced from the rules he 
had laid down for the government of his property by foul or violent means. 

But something more than this general inducement to an alteration of his poli- 
cy preyed upon his spirits He had taken it into his head that his preserver, 
Louis, who had received in his own person the ball intended for his master, was 
somehow connected with the plot of assassination. His being on the spot at 
the time, a circumstance which arose out of his carefulness, and watchful anxi- 
ety, Dupres considered as corroborative of his suspicions, the entertaining of 
which, in any degree, would appear marvellous, if the reader were not to be 
made aware of an under current of events which was flowing at the same 
period. 

Colonia] morality is not, perhaps, the most rigid in the world ; and the master 
of slaves, whatever may be his course of conduct towards the male portion of 
his subjects, not unfrequently selects some of the exceedingly smart, pretty, 
well figured slave-girls to be about his house. Some one—at least for a time 
— is specially chosen “to take care of bis things,” and to act in some sort in 
the capacity of housekeeper, to whom it is his pleasure—for a season—to be ex- 
ceedingly kind and humane, sometimes condescending even to playful eonver- 
sation, and always ready to afford her any little indulgence consistent with her 
position in his establishment. 

It so happened that an olive-cheeked girl, called Adele, had been promoted 
by Dupres from amongst the “ herd,” for these domestic purposes ; and Adele 
was dressed better than any slave on the estate; and Adele could read and 
write, and even “talk conversation,” an expression which to some of our 
readers might not be quite intelligible unless we were to add that the acme of a 
coloured girl’s ambition, if elevated from a low station to what she considers 
the enviable distinction of being a white man’s mistress, is to be able to sit all 
day, ‘ talk conversation, and comb dog.” 

Adele was, of her class, exceedingly handsome, with fine intelligent eyes, and 
& manner much above her station ; indeed, her good looks, and iuherent grace- 
fulness, were generally considered hereditary gifts from her father, who, it was 
supposed, had before her birth formed an attachment to her mother similar, in 
— of is points and features, to that which M. Dupres unluckily had formed 

or her. 

That M. Dopres should do exactly as he pleased in his own habitation and 
with his own slaves, might be all quite right, and certainly it is not our wish or 
intention to peep or pry into the arcana of any gentleman’s establishment, un- 
less we are driven to it of a necessity. As for the feeling, whatever its nature 
or character, entertained by M. Dupres for Adele, it never should have been 
noticed here, were it not for the facts that Adele did not reciprocate the admira- 
tion expressed for her qualities by her mas'er, and that she was fondly attached 
to Louis, his former playmate, and recent preserver. 

upres was conscious of his attachment, but still could not conquer the par- 
tiality be felt for the girl. The cruelty of his conduct in endeavouring to alien- 
ate her affections from the man whose devotion to him and his interests were 
—or would have been to any body else—unquestionable, was so obvious, even 














Barbarous as this determination may seem, Dupres was base and vile enough 
to form it, and the opportunity for putting his dreadful resolve into execution 
presented itself most aptly for his purpose on the day but one befure the 
* Birthday.” 

It had been customary upon this occasion to commence the preparations for 
the celebration of the anniversary, on the previous day—flagstafls were erected 
on the ‘‘brown green’’ in front of the house, a sort of rustic orchestra was 
built for the piper, the fiddler, and the tambourine-player, and another tempo- 
rary kind of booth, where the supper and rum were distributed, and these were 
decorated with flowers and leaves, and occasionally a mat de cocagne was erect- 
ed for the display of the agility and powers of climbing, for which our black 
brethren are so famous. 

Doubtful from the recent alteration in the policy of Dupres’ government of 
his estate, whether the goed old custom was to be observed, and not being able 
to obtain any information from the overseer, who had quarrelled with the master 
six months before, and exceedingly apprehensive of making any application at 
head-quarters, the negroes resolved upon sending up their old negotiator Louis, 
to inquire the ‘ will and pleasure”’ of the petty sovereign. 

As this address did not involve the interdicted subject of commutation of 
punishment, the kind hearted Louis made no scruple to become the spokesman ; 
but things turned out unluckily. He waited till the evening, when work was 
over, and came into the verandah, just at the moment Adele was entering it at 
the other end. The master was smoking and drinking his sangaree in the mid- 
dle room, and hearing Adele’s voice, raised himself in his chair and saw, what 
certainly was nothing sinful in an affianced pair, but which was gall and worm- 
wood to a jealous rival—Louis takiag, not stealing, for it was freely given, a 
kiss from the lips of the gentle Adele. 

Knowing all he did of their attachment and proposed marriage, this sight 
should not have excited the feelings of the master in the manner it did—had he 
been left alone five minutes, the ebullilion would in all probability have subsi- 
ded, but unluckily for himself as well as others, the moment Louis saw Dupree, 
unconscious of having done any thing unwo:thy an accepted and acknowledged 
lover, he stepped forward and stood before his master prepared to prefer his pe- 
tit'on. 

He did so, and in a few words explained the object of his visit, and the wish 
of his brethren. 

No sooner were the words out of his mouth, than Dupres, dashing down the 
glass which he held in his hand, with a force that shivered it into a thousand 
pieces, exclaimed, 

* Scoundrel !—s!ave !—haven’t I warned you of thus thrusting yourself into 
my presence with petitions and messages from your fellows—why are you sent! 
because they think I favour you—because you, let your faults be what they 
may, are never punished—get out of my sight—I hate to look at you—to-mor~- 
row, at daylight, you shall be punished—yes, sir, punished,”’ repeated he, seei 
that Louis started back with surprise and horror at the thought. “ Flogged, 
that’s the word, sir, for your insolence, which is the cause of all the insubordi- 
nation on the estate.” 

Massa,” said Louis, ‘‘ pardon, massa, pardon—twenty-six years me live 
here—me love you—me work for you—never, never have me felt the lash. Ne, 
massa, my skin smooth, smooth all over, ’xcept where my wound is, which was 
meant for massa ”’ 

—‘Hold your tongue, sir,” said Dupres; ‘I know perfectly well how te 
value that wound; your skin has been smooth too long—get out of my sight, 
I say—and mark me, if I don’t do what I say to-morrow—go— 

“ What flog Louis, massa,’’ said the slave ; the tears running down his bronz- 
ed cheeks. : : 

“Yes; flog you, sir,” said Dupres, “and take your revenge, if you like it— 

0 sir—”’ . 

“God help poor Louis,” said the slave; “never did me think to see this 
day.” And he went ;—and while his master watched his departure, and heard 
his deep sobs as he passed through the verandah—he was pleased. Yes ; 
pleased ! and pleased more than all, by the assurance that the anzious Adele 
must also have heard his denunciation of her beloved. 

Tyrants are mostly cowards; and although Dupres, like the rest of his 
countrymen, possessed a full share of animal courage, when opposed to danger i 
the fiell; and although his course of proceeding since the assassin’s weapon 
had been levelled at his breast, gave ample evidence that he was not to be inti- 
midated into a change of conduct ; still, when the ardour of bis passion cooled, 
and his lip ceased to quiver with the rage which the intrusion of Louis had 
excited, he felt some compunctieus visitations, caused by the violence of his 
manner, and the severity of his language. There might—we hope there was— 
something like remorse ming!ing with his other feelings, for having so spoken, 
and so conducted himself to the particular individual who had just quitted him ; 
but let the sentiment have sprung whence it might, there is no doubt but that 
he regretted—not deeply, but violently—what he had so precipitately said and 
done, tempered as it might and should have been by the recollection of past 
days and bygone circumstances. The main spring of this repentance was sel- 
fishness—he fancied that in his passion he had overreached himself, that bie 
harshness to Louis, instead of debasing him in the opinion of Adele, might give 
him the increased claims wpon her affection, of martyrdom for her sake ; and 
that as fear and love are not usually considered compatible, the ee pee om 
he had threatened to exercise, might make her hate him, instead of condeciag 





to a contempt for her lever. 
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And there was more than this to be considered—Louis, however occasionally 
envied by his brethren, possessed unquestionable influence over them ; Dupres 
thought he had heard the word “revenge” muttered amidst the sobs whico 
stifled the agonized slave's voice as he departed from his presence, upon which, 
he had replied. Dupres cared not, as we have seen, for the “‘ assassin s blow, 
he despised clamour, and would oppose to the last, an interference with what 
he held to be his right ; but Louis, of his class, was a powerful opponent—the 
recollection of M. Ga lifet’s slaves again fli:ted across his mind, and by the 
same perverse and perverted mode of reasoning which led him to associate his 
preserver with his intended murderer, he became first apprehensive, and in /ess 
than half an hour, certain that Louis would incite the slaves on the estate to re- 
volt, and that instead of a joyful anniversary as heretofore, ‘ The Planter’s 
Birthday” would be a day of blood. : 

It had not been long before the period of which we are now speaking, that a 
circumstance had occurred in a neighbouring island, which flashed into the me- 
mory of Dupres, in the midst of his reflections aud considerations as to the pre- 
cipitancy and injudiciousness of his conduct towards Lous A slave-wowan, 
who beionged to proverbially the kindest master in the colony, in consequence 
of having been spoken to, by him harshty, resolved to have her revenge—for a 
considerable length of time the determination rested in her mind, but its exe- 
cution was delayed ouly because she could not decide upon the most efficacious 
way of putting it into practice. 

At length, having considered of every means in her power to do the benevo- 
lent man, who in one hasty moment had offended her, some serious mischief, 
she came to the conclusion, that nothing. except taking his tife, which she fear- 
ed to do, could injure him so much as destroying |.is slaves; and in pursuance 
of this scheme of revenge, she poisoned two of her own children, over whose 
existence, although the master’s property, she fancied she had a parent’s con- 
trol. 

This little anecdote, illustrative of a negro’s revenge, certainly came to 
Dupres’ recollection at rather an inauspicious period, and growing nervous and 
anxious, he rose from his seat and paced the room; looked into the verandah, 
half fearing, half hoping, to see Louis sti'l lingering near. But no—he was gone— 
so was Adele. Dupres became more restless ; nay, to do him justice, he began 
to repent of his rashness and violence, even upon‘better grounds than apprehen- 
sion or self love; but to send for Louis, to rec! his violent language, or revoke 
his hard decree, would have been degrading toa white man, especially one who 


had received a polished education, and proposed to figure in the salons of | 


Paris 
No! that was impossible ; what he would do was this: when Adele came as 
was her wont to inquire about his supper, and what he would like and what she 


should do, he would tell Aer that he did not mean all that he said to Louis—that | 


he was vexed at the time—that the slaves deserved no indulgence, and that 
Louis should not have permitted himself to be persuaded to come to him, and 


interrupt him in his privacy by such absurd requests—that he did not care about | 


the celebration of his birthday—that he had no reason to rejoice in having been 


born, and that the anniversary brought with it no pleasant recollections nor the | 


excitement of any hopes of future happiness. 

This be thought would soothe his early playmate—thishe boped would please 
Adele; but then—the birthday—whether celebrated gaily or not. under his 
sanction, would be celebra'ed by the slaves, who would as ever heretofore avail 
themselves of the privilege looked upon almost as a matter of right, of a-king 
grace and favour, and especially in respect to the marriages of any of the young 
couples who were attactied to each other, and were sufficiently moral to desire 
to be united by the rites of the church before they “ paired off ;” for much as 
it may shock the ears of the biack-loving philanthropist, true it is that the 
prejudice is, or at least was in those days, not universally strong in favour 
of any particular ceremony, by way of prelude to the establishment of a slave 
ménuge 

Endeavour as he might to avoid and evade the gaieties which seemed to him, 
in his present state of mind, only so many mockeries, he could not steer clear of 


these established rites, and therefore he determined not to prohibit, although he | 


resolved not to appe ir to countenance the festivity. 

Adele came as usual to attend her master, to inquire what were his com- 
mands ; but the bright eye and the lig!'t step were wanting. She had beencry- 
ing, and crept rather than bounded as usuai into his presence. When he saw 
her thus, he was at first undecided how to act; whether as he had proposed to 
himself to humble his haughty spirit, and admit to her his regret for the intem- 
perance of the language, and the violence of the threat which he had fulmina- 
ted agains: Louis, and o by soothing her sorrows, perhaps, render her less ob- 
durate? but no—that hope was past—he knew that they were affianced—the 
struggle was but short in bis mind, his love had turned to hate—he loathed her 
for her constancy and affection, and the sight of her thus sad and sorrowing, 
confirmed him after a moment's struggle in the determination to wreak hie ven- 
geance at all hazards upon Louis in the morning. He dismissed her with a 
sharp answer to her gentle questions, and she stole silently from his presence 
to her bed to ponder with grief and anguish on the approaching events of the 
moriow. 

The morrow came—Dupres visited different parts of the plantation—spoke 
on business to the overseer—it may be reco!lected they never spoke except on 
business—complained of a laxi'y of discipline, a boldness of manner and inso- 
lence of speech on the part of soine of the slaves, which he was determined to 
check ; and having harangued upon var‘ous points in a tone of magisterial dis 
content, instanced Louis as one of those who appeared spoiled by good usage, 
and as presuming too much upon an excess of favour which bad been shown 
him. 

The overseer, who had grown old in the service, and who remembered the 
infant days of Louis, his association with the master, and who was well aware 
of his devoted attachment to him, of which, as every body knew, he had so re- 
cently given so striking a proof, did not venture to argue the poiut, but content- 
ed himself with the delivery of a fact. 

** Louis, sir,” said he, ‘is gone.” 

“Gone whither!” asked Dupres. 

“That, sir, I cannot tell you,” replied the overseer; ‘‘ he was not to be found 
at the morning muster, nor has he made his appearance since.” 

“* He can't have marooued !”’ said Dupres. 

‘**T should think not,”’ was the overseer’s reply. 

A thousand thoughts rushed into the mind of Dupres. 
Was he dead ? 


‘‘ But,”’ added the overseer, “there are five or six others absent this morn- 
” 


Was he really gone ? 


in 

*« Five or six,’ repeated the master. 

He was convinced that the influence of Louis had been exerted to stir up @ 
revolt against him, in consequence of the occurrences of the previous evening 
All the visions of St. Domingo were again conjured up before him, and again 
he fancied himself a second M. Gallifet. 

** What have they gone for?” 

“T know of no particular reasun for their going,” said the overseer, rather 
drily, and with a somewhat peculiarly marked emphasis on the word “ parti- 
cular.” 

“ They must be pursued,” said Dupres, ‘‘ overtaken, brought back, and punish- 
ed. This must be crushed in the outset.” 

‘* There have been a good many of them who have run off to escape flogging,” 
said the overseer, ‘ but you know, sir, they have come back again.” 

“Yes,” replied Dupres, ‘and have escaped their just punishment through 
the intervention of this very Louis who has now gone off at the head of a whole 
gang. This case must be met with extreme severity, or discipline will be at 
an end.” 

Now it was that Dupres felt satisfied he might wreak his vengeance upon the 
unhappy object of his jealousy—a jealousy which raged with equal fierceness, 
even though his love of Adele had curdled into hate. It was not jealousy of 
her affection for Louis; it was the pure envious jealousy of his success with 
her that actuated Dupres, and he hurried back to his house, in order to obtain 
the assistance of the police s‘ationed at the Boreau de Marionage, to hunt 
down his runaways, while too anxious for the fulfilment of his revenge to wait 
patiently the result of the search, and too much agitated to remain inactive at a 
moment of such excitement, he hastily quitted the verandah, up and down 
which he had been, for the previous half-hour pacing, and struck across the open 
plain, towards a small grove of tamarind-trees, in which it was no uncommon 
thing for idle slaves to conceal themselves, if they could, during the day, con- 
triving, if possible, to steal back unobserved to their homes at night ; for gene- 
rally speaking they are of 

* A truant disposition, good my lord,” 

and Dupres resulved upon « hunting” thus little tope, as it would have been 
called in the East Indies, in the hope of finding the deserters located there: a 
circumstance which, involving no organized design of any serious plot against 
himself and his property, but rather indicating the stolen enjoyment of a day’s 
idleness, would have greatly relieved his mind from the apprehensions which 
filled it, and which, to say truth, were still strengthened by his consciousness 
of the influence Louis possessed over his slaves, and the unlooked for severity 
with which he had treaced him the night before, 

Dupres entered the grove—traversed it in various directions—no deserters 
were there. He passed through it, and began to ascend a gentle acclivity, 
from the top of which, he could command a considerable extent of open ground, 
and m'ght espy some of his vagrant serfs, about whose intentions and destina- 
tions he was more especially uneasy, as he had ascertained that the absentees 
were some of the best men on the estate, and inno degree addicted to vagrancy 
for which so many of the slaves have an irresistivle passion. 

Mr. Barcley, in his Practical View of Slavery, says (p. 171), “ As desertion 


Che Albion. 





and the punishment of it have been the subject of so much misrepresentation, 
and unfair inference, in England, it may not be superfluous to add a few re 


marks while the subject is under consideration. In some few cases no doubt, 
it may be occas:oned by improper treatment; but nothing can be more unwar- 
ranted than to set this down as the general cause ; for the best treatment often 
cannot prevent it. The evil has its foundation in the improvident, indolent, 
and wandering disposition of many of the Africans, and some few also of the 
creoles, which no encouragement to industry, no attention or kindness on the 
part of the master, can overcome. 

“JT,” says Mr. Barclay (who resided twenty-one years in Jamaica), ‘* have 
myself the misfortune to own two Africans of this description, and cannot bet- 
ter illustrate my assertion than by describing them. ‘They will do nothing 
| whatever for themselves, and prefer an idle wandering life to any possible do- 
mestic comforts. Land in full cultivation has been frequently given them for 
their support, and as long as it continued to yield plantains and edoes they 
gathered them ; but, although allowed the same time as other people, they 
would never take a hoe in their hands, to clear it, and of course it was overran 
wih weeds This not availing, desertion continuing, and their master being 
frequently called upon to pay for the thefts and depredations they had commit- 
ted on other negroes, a weekly allowance of provis‘ons was given them (in ad- 
dition to their land, and their regular days) that they might not be driven by 
hunger to commit theft or desert. Yet all this has not reclaimed them; they 
will sometimes come and take their weekly allowance on Monday morning, 
but instead of going to work, start off to the woods, and will not be seen again 
fora month. Instead of giving them, like the others, their annual allowance 
of clothes at once, they are supplied at need; and they have been known to 
sell a new jacket for a quarter-dollar, that had cost their master four dollars. 
If a second shirt is given them it is readily bartered for a bottle of rum, and 
washing is entirely out of the question.” 

Of such as these M. Dupres was blest with his fair proportion, increased as 
has been already observed, since his assumption of the government, and if it had 
been half-a-dozen of this class who had disappeared, be would have been pre- 
pared for the event, and not altogether solicitous as to their eventual retura ; but 
that was not the case. 

As he was slowly ascending the hill, pondering these things, and in, perhaps, 
the worst pssible humour man ever enjoyed —as the phrase goes—he approach- 
ed a small tuft of stunted foliage, which, as he neared it, was somewhat rudely 
and suddenly shaken—he stopped short. 

“ Who's there?” cried he. 

No answer was given—but as he advanced three steps nearer the bush, a 
| black man sprang from his hiding-place, and bounded away before him—it was 
Louis himself—Dupres callea to him to stop—Louis instigated by some undefi- 
nable feeling, stillran. Dupres followed him at the top of his speed, but he 
would not have caught him had not the foot of the slave tripped over a stone, 
which brought him to the ground. Dupres was up with him in a moment. 

** Rascal!” said Dupres, ‘ ungrateful rascal!—how dare you fly from me! 
rebel, traitor, runaway that you are.” 

‘* No, massa—no,” said Louis ; “‘ me no traitor, no rebel, no!” 
| ‘It's false, scoundrel !"’ cried Dup es in a phrensy of rage ; “* you have carried 
off my slaves—you are in a conspiracy, a league against me, with the miscreants 
| whom you have so often begged off, before.” 
| *‘*No, massa—no,”’ said Louis. 
| Do I lie, sirrah?” exclaimed the planter, striking him in the face. The 
| blow (so wholly unexpected) brought Louis to the earth ; but he was on his feet 
| in an instant again, and again his master struck him—the blow was returned, 
| and Dupres measured hs length in the dust; he attempted to rise, but Louis 
| throwing himself upon him, placed one of his knees on his chest so as to pre- 

vent his moving. 

* It’s all too late now, massa, the blow has been struck. Hear me, massa, 
| hear me—me have loved you dearly, massa, dearly, like my broder—me work 
for you, me do all me can for you, me save vou life, massa—but no good, no— 
massa bid me go, massa say me should be flog—six and twenty years have I 
lived-—no lash ever touch me ; but no, him too late now, all is over.” 

* Let me get up,” said Dupres, vainly struggling with his powerful oppo- 
| nent. 
| ‘No, massa, not yet, massa,’ 
pointed two edged knife. 

Dupres strugzled again, but in vain. 

‘* Lonis,’’ said he, ‘* forgive me, forgive me; I have been wrong.” 

‘*No, massa, no,” said Louis, ‘* me forgive you, massa, but you will never 
forgive me. Oh, massa, massa! youdo not know my heart! Poor Adele, 
massa—poor, poor Adele!” 

“She shall be yours,’’ said Dupres. 

** Look, massa, me no runaway—me could not bear to be flogged, least of all 
| by your order, massa—me hide away to-day, to-morrow your birthday, and mine, 
| massa—me thought you would forgive me then, then me should have come 
| back and beg pardon; but no! no! him too late—me have strock my massa— 
massa hates poor Louis! No—no—him past now.” 

Saying which, the faithful Louis raising his right hand above his head, struck 
the glittering blade which it grasved, with all his force into his heart, and in- 
stently fell dead upon his mas‘er’s bosom. 

Let not the reader ask what befel Adele—let him be satisfied by knowing 
that, that year’s celebration of the “ PLanrer’s Birrapay” is remembered in 
the island to this hour. 
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said Louis, drawing from his pocket a sharp- 
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TOBACCO AND TOBACCO SMOKERS. 


(The following will perhaps be found an appropriate pendant to the “ Snuff 
and Snuff Takers,” in our last. ] 

A Paper :—of Tobacco; treating of the Rise, Progress, Pleasures, and Advan- 
tages, of Smoking ; with Anecdotes, &c. By Joseph Fume. 12mo. pp. 165. 
London, 1839. Chapman and Hall. 

Tobacco, as a source of revenue, may well succeed to our notice after the 
Tea total affairs, from Dr. Sigmond, which illustrated our No 1177. Inno 
other way can we afford it similar countenance ; for we look upon it as being as 
unnecessary as the latter isnow necessary, as nasty as the latter is cleanly, as 
offensive as the latter is innocuous A more disagreeable nuisance than a young 
shopboy smoking a cigar does not infest the streets of London. An Irish mar- 
ket-woman, or a hodman with a dudheen, is tolerable; but to see the whelps, 
who make the ait noisome wherever you go in and about the metropolis, is, in- 
deed, an offence of mental and physical bile to the beholder. 

Their faces are generally of a lightish dun, smoke colour ; their mouths, pur- 
sed up like monkeys munching soft apples ; their eyes, bleary and dissipated ; 
their nostrils, as it were, disgusted with their mouths, and having a nightman 
twist and expression ; their air, most impertinent ; and their whole Puppy, at 
once ridiculous and provocative to kicking. We do not mention their continual 
and filthy squirts cf expectoration, as they take the stinking roll of weeds from 
their dirty lips, and tip off the burnt ashes with an amusing consequence, and 
staring about with a vacant stolidity ; for, really, the picture is altogether so re- 
volting, that even its grotesque absurdity fails to excite the laugh of contempt ; 
and we cannot but pity the poor creatures, with their snivelling, turnip-built 
countenances, whilst we are annoyed by their apish practice. 

Mr. Joseph Fume (which pronounced quickly svunds very like Mr. Joseph 
Hume) is, we presume, an assumed name ; and we are the more confirmed in 
this suspicion by not knowing any family so called, or being able to find it in the 
Directory or Red Book! But, be the writer who he may, and with al! our ob- 
jections to the subject, the little volume is an amusing one, and contains much 
popular information about tobacco ; a few indelicacies are the only drawback we 
have to allege against Mr. Fume’s peiformance. He sets out with an account 
of the origin and introduction, de:ivation and appellation, of the production in 
question, stating (from Oviedo's “ Historia General de las Indias,” edit. 1535) 
that ‘it appears that tabaco was the name given by the Indians to the tube 
with which they used to inhale the smoke, and that certain persons erroneously 
supposed that this was the name of the herb, or of the stupor consequent on 
the Indian mode of using i From the light afforded by Oviedo, it is not dif- 


it. 
ficult to trace the different meanings of the word; the expression tomar tabaco, 
—literally, ‘to take a pipe,’-—was used to signify the practice of smoking; and 
subsequently the name tabaco was transferred from the tube or pipe to the herb 
The tobacco plant was known by several names to the native inhabitants of 
America. In Mexico it was called piecelt ; in Brazil, petun ; in Hispaniola, 
| cohiba ; and in other islands, yoli. The potato, which we also owe to America, 
was not so generally knownin the New World, when it was first explored by 
Europeans, as tobacco; the nativesof Mexico and the Antilles were accus- 
tomed to smoke the ‘ fascinating weed’ long before they were acquainted with 
the use of the ‘prolific root.’ The Indians of the continent, as well as those 
of Hispaniola esteemed tobacco as a ‘sacred thing.’ ” 

And it is added :-— 

“It may be worth while to remark here, that the Pythia, or priestess of Apollo 
at Delphi, was inspired, or excited to a state of frenzy, by a vapour, before she 
delivered her oracular responses. Both Indians and Greeks, it seems, required 
to be stupified before they could receive a knowledge of future events.” 
| This, we think. completely proves how uncalled for the practice is in Eng- 
land; for, our Beeotians being already the stupidest of created animals, not ex- 
| cepting superannuated donkeys, it is a work of extreme aupererogation in them 

to swallow tobacco vapour to increase their stupidity ; and as for imparting to 
them a glimpse of futurity, the sottish-looking drivellers are not able to com- 
prebend what they are about atthe time present, when they are beclouding 
themselves with puffs of inodorous fumigation. 





with our habi's, there is a still more serious consideration attached to the ex- 
cess to which it is carried, and especially by the young in various employments, 
and by the poorer classes of the people. It is an expensive indulgence ; and 
an honest shopboy, an apprentice to a trade, an ill-paid attorney’s clerk, and 
multitudes in many similar walks of life, cannot afford it. The two or three 
cigars a-«iay, not to speak of their attendant tippling, are a heavy cost to such 
persons ; and we firmly believe that a large proportion of the minor crimescom- 
mitted in London and other populous places, owe their perpetration tu the pal- 
try exhibition of smoking. ‘Thieving, robbing ministers, breaches of trust, petty 
swindling, disc »ntent, lying, id\iag, keeping bad company, resorting to demoral- 
ising haunts, are all the nutorivus fruits of this pernicious habit ; and the cells 
of Clerkenwell, Horsemonger Lane, Cold Bath Fields, and Newgate, contaim 
hundreds of ruined witnesses to the truth of our statement, that most evil pro- 
pensities and most guilty results have begun in procuring means to purchas- 
the daily dole of tobacco, or the deleterious snuff manufactured and sold under 
that name. Even Chartism, in many the offspring of poverty and discontede 
ness, may be traced, in a c msiderable degree, tu this original cause. 

But we shall qui: grave reasoning, and return to our author. After giving a 
good historical notice of the olden times of Raleigh, &c. &c. he tells us :— 

‘ The great plague in London, 1665, tended materially to confirmand extend 
the custom of smoking among the citizens, in consequence of certain doctors 
having asserted that the use of tobacco was good against the infection. It was 
also currently reported that the families of tobacconists bad generally escaped 
the contagion. Tobacco might now be said to have been made free of the city ; 
at the annual dioners of the different companies it was indispensable ; and 
there 1s reason to believe that pipes and tobacco were served at lord mayors’ 
feasts.* Unfortunately no artist has tranemitted to us a view of the interior of 
Guildhall, with five hundred citizens ‘all alive and smoking,’ on the evening of 
lord mayor’s day.” 

In the polite mayoralty of Lord Wilson, how we may rejoice that whereso- 
ever else the contagion has spread, it has been banished from the Mansion- 
house, the Guildhall, and the city barges and cutters. There is one green spot 
(not green fat of turtle soup) for recreation where the odious stench of tobacco 
is not allowed to intrude. In the city, not far from Spitilefields, and wear to 
Smoke Alley, true gentility has taken up its abode; and the chief magistrate 
wiil hardly permit north-country coals, far less Orinoco, to be burnt within the 
bounds of his sovereignty. He feéls that manners makes the man; and the 
very apparel of our respectable resident citizens shews that they are not of the 
flash class (those, the city flash class, generally reside out of town, and are sad 
objects in their **bang-up”’ orbits) who, if they cannot lard the lean earth, at 
least can poison the pure air, and are thus described :— 

“Gentlemen [Gentlemen !!1], whether civil or military, who wear mousta- 
ches, are nearly all cigar smokers ; and it has been ascertained by a painstak- 
ing member of the Statistical Society, that out of every ten gentlemen whe 
wear Macintoshes, nine, on an average, smoke cigars. Shipping-clerks, cus- 
tom-house agents, and Mincing-lane brokers, are great consumers of tobacco im 
this form.” 

Moustaches, which may be bought at from fourpence to half-a-crown a pair, 
in the little barbers’ back shops in back streets; blouses, cheap and nasty, 
shapeless and sheepstealing in outward appearance ; dirty hair and hands, the 
worst appurtenances of the tribe of Benjamin ; and cigars polluting the circum- 
ambient atmosphere, are indeed the characteristics of these would-be yentle- 
men! Only look at ‘the criturs ;” the last pilfered sixpence, perhaps, thus 
consuming : truly tobacco may in such instances be called ‘* the anodyne of 
poverty ;” and this might be some excuse for it, were it not also too frequently 
the cause as well as the cure, and the anodyne of thievery more than of beg- 

ary. 
a Shame (says our author) on those who would harshly deprive the hard- 
working labourer of this indulgence! Sleek, well-fed, capon-rumped Quakers, 
who know not what toil is, are in particular opposed to the ‘idle and wasteful 
habit’ of smoking and chewing, so much indulged in by the poor Let such 
over-fed, over-rightcous ‘ Friends,’ take for a while the place of some of our 
hard-working fellow countrymen, and at eve, when their bones are aching with 
toil, and their minds incapable of exertion through bodily fatigue, let them, if 
they can, find solace ‘in the inward light of the Spirit. Let Obadiah take a few 
days’ exercise at ploughing, mowing, or reaping ; breaking stones on the high- 
way, or steel at Sheffield ; at coal-heaving on the Thames, or ballast-casting on 
the Tyne ; let him serve the bricklayers for a mouth, or turn stoker to a steam- 
boat for the same period; doa foremast man's duty in a voyage to Archangel 





or Quebec ; and, when he has tried any of these, he perhaps will be able to es- 
timate the value of tobacco, in dimmishing the sense of weariness, and of ena- 
bling the working man to go to bed quetly without wishing that ‘chaos were 
come again.’ Were ‘Firends’ practically acquainted with the beneficial effects 
of smoking. in checking incipient mental disease, it is probable that the Re- 
treat, near York, would not contain somany inmates; for, notwithstanding the 
much vaunted excellences of the Quaker mode of life, proportionably more per- 
sons of this sect become insane than of any other denomination of Christians 
in the United Kingdom.” 

What the Society of Friends have done to provoke this diatribe we know not ; 
but we do know that they are about the cleanest class of people, both in person 
and dress, which can be found in Great Britain. And, perhaps, they may think 
with us, that a wholesome penny roll and a glass of sourd beer would be better 
| for ‘the hard-working labourer” than the whiff of a noxious, stupifying weed, 
destitute of nourishment and sustenance ; or that a pound of juicy mution was 
worth more tothe poor than half a dozen pipes of short-cut or even a real 
(i.e imposition) Havannah cigar! But Mr. Fume has stronger reasons to urge 
in favor of shortcut. ‘ There is not (he declares) an instance on record of a 
person, however suicidal his thoughts might be when filling his pipe, proceed- 
ing to carry his intentions into effect immediately after he had smoked it out.” 
On! wonderful discovery, if true, though how ascertained we cannot surmise ; 
that if you contemplate cutting your wizzand all the time you are replenishing 
your “yard of clay” with shag, if you only take time to smoke it out, away 
flies your shagrine ; instead of stopping your breath, you resolve at all risks to 
puff on; and as for separating your windpipe, you look forward to nothing so 
much as treating it with the companionship of a few pipes of tobacco every day 
till your body is dried up and your fire extinguished. Therefore be it grant- 
ed, as the best argument in the case, that whilst you are smoking pig-tasl, 
you are not likely to be committing suicide ! ! (Qu. sowicide). 

Come we now, however, to statistics :— 

“In the United States, with a population of about 16,000,000 souls, Nigger, 
Yankee, and Indian, the annual consumption of tobacco is about 108,000,000 
pounds, which is at the rate of nearly seven pounds for every man, woman and 
child.” No time for self-murder among them! And Mr. Fume gets senti- 
mental :— 

“A pipe of tobacco, or a cigar, after a day’s hard exercise, whether mental 
or bodily, and after the cravings of hunger and thirst are appeased, may be 
fairly ranked amongst the most delightful and most harmless of all earthly lux- 
uries. It fills the mind with pleasing visions, and the heart with kindly feel- 
ings. A hardworking labourer, smoking by the side of his hearth at night, pre- 
sents a perfect picture of quiet enjoyment. I see him now in my mind's eye. 
He is seated in an old, high backed, cushionless arm-chair; but an easy one, 
nevertheless, to him who, from dawn till sunset, has been engaged in ploughing, 
threshing, ditching, or mowing. With one leg thrown over the other, he qui- 
etly reclines backward, and with an expression of perfect mental composure, he 
gazes on the smoke that ascends from his pipe. here is a sentiment exciting 
power in the smoke of tobacco when perceived by the eye, as well as a pleasing, 
sedative effect when inhaled; and those smokers who have any doubt of the 
fact, should take a pipe with their eyes closed.” 

What a picture of rustic felicity, the hard, high-backed, easy chair; the leg 
crossed over, the sweet reclining as he eyes his pipe and does not pipe his eye ! 
One of the embellishments represents this happy English labourer closing his 
peepers in the most doltish indifference, neither quite asleep nor quite awake, 
his dog is at his feet longing for a whiff, his wife is washing something in a hand 
basin, and looking at him with unutterable tenderness—the softened Juno of 
this cloud compelling Jove—and the fire is burning bright, and there is an air 
of comfort about the whole apartment which seems to say, ‘ I can well afford 
to smoke myself and to smoke bacon.’ Would it were so in the cottage of 
every hedger, ditcher, thresher, reaper, and mower in the country! But alas ! 
it is but a bottle of smoke. And if we were content to admit the harmless 
pipe at home, is that any reason why we should be suffocated with it in the 
crowded streets, be pestered with it on coaches and in steamers, and not even 
he able to enjoy a stroll in a sweet pastoral grove or lane without having the 
wholesome freshness destroyed by some of these locomotive human engines 
who are nuisances wherever they go! Not so in the opinion of our author, 
who declares— 

“ There is nothing like acigar for whiling away the tedium of travelling ; to 
my fancy @ real Havannah never smokes so pleasantly as on a coach-top, or the 
deck of a ship, more particularly towards evening, when odours are most pow- 
erful, and the mind, perchance excited by the ‘ dying day's decay,’ reverts moet 
forcibly to the thoughts of absent friends.” 

Nevertheless he adds— 

“ Tailors’ trotters, young medical students, ‘walking the hospitals’ till duly 
licensed to kill, haunters of low billiard-rooms and sixpenny hells, raffish swag- 
gerers in saloons, and pawn-broker’s shopmen, are generally fond of smoking 
their cigars in the street : not, indeed, from any pleasure which it affords them, 








«“* Yon are sensible that children smoke more nowadays than even soldiers and car- 
men did heretofore ; and that more of this nasty stuff is spent at a beastly city feast tham 
would have served the whole kingdom formerly.’—The Reasons of Mr. Bay’s changing 





But, independently of the folly and uselessness of smoking in our climate aud 
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bot from an opinion that it gives them a ‘ buckish air.’ The sight ofa slim, tal- 
low-faced, young man, with a dirty shirt and a pair of drills to mateh, looking as 
if he were about to puke when he takes his cigar out of his mouth to spit, as he 
struts along Piccadilly or the Strand is almost enough tv excite the risible mus- 
cles of a cabman’s horse, and to act sympathetically as an emetic on the s'o- 
mach of a decent Christian. In foggy weather, between eleven at night and 
two in the morning, a gentleman returning from the theatre or a social party 
may smoke a c'gar without commitung any breach of good manners.” 

UhThus he goes on to excuse the “sins he is inclined to, by d—ing those he 
has no mind to.” 

“The man who considers such a state of mind as an enjoyment, and who 
knowingly tries to induce it by continued smoking, may be justly denominated 
a tobacco sot, whether he wears a big-wig, or a pair of patched corduroy smalls. 
When the cus‘om of smoking is indulged in to such an extent as to prevent a 
man from efficieutly discharging his duties, instead of being an innocent recrea- 
tion, it becomesa detestabie vice The man who cannot restrain his pass'on for 
tobacco even for half a day, but must have his pipe wherever he goes, though 
the smoke may be offeisive to the majority of the company to whom he is in 
troduced, is a positive nuisance to soc:ety. The proper place for such a person 
to enjoy himself in would be a tap-room in Wapping, where smoking is allowed 
at all hours of the day.” 

And then the posthumous sme'l, the stale stench of the next morning on 
clothes and person, enough to make a hog sick—these are among the p'easur 
able essences of tobacco-smoking, with which the smoker affronts all decent 
society. And we may now copy the account of the various kinds of tobacco 
witb which our isle is blessed, not to mention the many vile substitutes which 
are seld for them. 





A TALE OF THE TOURNAMENT. 


On the Friday, the third day of the Tournament at Eglinton Castle, when 
all that had been anticipated and desired had been arranged, and just after the 
Queen of Beauty had awarded her smiling praise to the lon of the fete, a girl 
in the crowd, near the grand gallery, attracted general attention, not so much, 
perhaps, from her own bearing or manner, as from that of a tall figure of a wo- 
man near her, who somewhat unceremoniously addressed her. This woman 
was dressed in the usval warb of one of the gipsy tribe, but her well-worn ap- 
parel, little adapted to the scene of the moment, was partially covered by an 
enormous Highland plaid of many colours. The girl was also plainly attired, 
and wore, as if for concealment. a plaid of unusual dimensions of the Murray’s 
clan, which she held with a nervous and fearful grasp round her head and 
face. 

How such plainly dressed persons could have such a near approach to the 
— gallery would have been matter uf surprise to all, had not the attention 

n pre-ocupied by the excitement of the scene around. 

The Lord of the fete had received his meed of pra'se from the Queen of 
Beauty, which had been seconded by the smiles of her fair attendants, and he 
had et passed on, when the gipsy exclaimed aloud to the girl near her : 

“Ye need na’ draw your head-gear sae tight about ye, bonnie lassie, for ye 
ha’ a face weel worth the looking on; a face that the Lord of the Tournament 
need na’ ha scorned! Shall I tell your fortune bonnie lassie? Put out your 
wee white hand, ye need na’ be ashamed, and I will tell ye a’ ye wist.” 

“Nai, mither! Nai!” replied the girl in melancholy accents, “what has 
fortune to do with a broken heart *” 

* Wha talks of a broken heart on sich a day as this!’ asked the gipsy—and 
then added encouragingly, ‘cheer up, lassie! come, cheer up, and sing us a 
song now, whilst we are a’ a waiting for the fine fellows of the lists. Come, 
cheer up, I say, and sing us a song, lassie !” 

The crowd about the girl, a little impatient at the short delay in the tilting, 
and eager to be amused, took up the gipsy’s words, repeating, ‘Come now 
lassie ! sing usa song ; cheer up, and never talk of broken hearts, Come, lassie! 
now do!” 

“* Weel, weel,” replied the girl, “‘ Idinna mind.”’ ‘ Make room, make room !” 
cried the gipsy, ‘‘ ye maun give her a little air if ye maun hear her sing” And 
crowded as had before appeared the dense multitude, yet, in a few seconds, a 
space ws made, and the girl stood untouched by the thousands who surround- 
ed her, while she sang in sweetest accents the following words : — 


THE LAY OF THE TOURNAMENT. 
The fabled swan is said to know 
When death is hovering nigh, 
And then to chant its own lament 
In strains of melody ; 
So I maun sing my life away, 
And tell what e’en shall be. 
I love my Love—I love my Love, 
But he na’ cares for me. 


My Love he has got siller, 
And gold he has in store, 

And he has won a maiden’s heart 
Whose life is well nigh o’er ; 

He has wona maiden’s heart, 
Who loves none else but he. 

I love my Love, | love my Love, 
But he na’ cares for me. 


I care not for his siller, 
I care not for his gold, 
I care not for his house and land, 
Which may be bought and sold ; 
But a’ I covet is a look, 
A farewell look to me. 
I love my Love, I love my Love, 
But he na’ cares for me. 


I love him for his beauty, 
I love him for his grace, 

I love him for his manly form, 
And for his noble race ; 

I love him for his gentle heart, 
Seen in his bonnie e’e. 

I love my Love, I love my Love, 
But he na’ cares for me. 


I love him for his prowess, 
I love him for his fame, 

I love him for his noble deeds— 
I love his very name. 

I ne’er shall see anither 
That can be ought to me. 

I love my Love, T tose my Love, 
But he na’ cares for me. 


And now my tale is ended, 
And I maun wend my way, 

For ah! my heart is breaking 
Whilst I sing this sorry lay ; 

I looked upon fis bonnie face, 
And he na’ looked at me, 

Then—what have I on earth to do 
But lay me down and dee ! 


The strain was ended, there was a pause, and the girl moved onward ; there ‘ 
was not even a jeer from the commonest mind present : she had won the svm- | Pinion of all men, Lord Normanby is as unfit for the Home-office, as Lord 
thy of all hearts. Her path was cleared before her, and she left the spot, John Russell—so far, at least, as mere talents and habits of business are con- 
llowed by the gipsy only ; but, as the space closed afier them, a few voices | Cerned—is qualified not only for the office he holds, but (were he not a whig) for 


uttered : 
“ She is na’ what she seems.” 


And then the tilting was renewed, and then, for the moment, they were for-| Objection to see him (but always apart from his radical comrades) in any office 
gotten. The concluding gaities of the fete passed away, but the girl and the | to which her Majesty might please to exalt him. 


gipsy were neither seen nor heard of more. 
LL 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The half-transparent bonnets, so much worn during the last six weeks, are 
now rapidly going out of favour. Italian straw and silk are more in vogue, and 
chip is as much adopted as ever. The forms remain nearly the same, but the 
brim is rather closer over the forehead. There is but little change in the trim 
mings ; sprige of foliage of various shades of green, however, appear to be more 
in favour than flowers for the outside of the brims of chip hats ; and flowers of 
various kinds, particularly roses, seems in some degree to have superseded os- 
trich feathers for Italian straw hats; the ribbons adopted for these latter are 
generally plaided in vivid colours. Lace is used as much as ever for the trim- 


ming of silk bunnets. 


out de soie pelisses, worn over muslin dresses, will be much worn this 
month. They are made of plain, quiet colours; the corsages high, but partially 
Opening in front, and made wi.h a small shaw] lappel, which descends tu the 
ge kind are differently trimmed, but corres- 
ponding with that of the resi of the pelisse. Some have the lappel, the fronts, 
and the border of the skirt trimmed witb lace ; in that case the iace volans fin sh 
. the vu per part of the sieeve. Others are ornamented with velvet, cut in dents 
erent shapes, and some are trimmed with a bouillon of the same material 


waist. The sleeves of the demi lar 


. of 


as the dress, entwined with a rich, narrow, flat, fancy silk trimming. The 
bouillon goes very narrow round the lappel, and also on the upper pgrt of the 
fronts of the skirt, but it gradually widens as it descends, and is deeper at the 
lower part and round the border. 

Some new shawls of plain cashmere have just been introduced ; they are of 
different colours—ponceau, drab, fawn, and white ; they are of a very large size, 
and of exquisite sufiness and fineness. Some have the border wrought in the 
Joum in gold thread and silk. Some of the white ones are singularly beautiful ; 
they are e ‘ged witha very deep fringe, composed of cashmere woul and fine 
gold thread intermingled ; a narrow band of white velvet, embroidered in gold 
arabesques, surmounts the fringe, and a gold acorn terminates each corner of 
the shawl 

The peignoir form continues its vogue in morning dress ; muslin, either plain, 
or figured white upon white, is most in favour. The dress, if intended quite 
for deshabille, is made in the robe de chambre style, a loose body, drawn in round 
the waist by a casing, which attaches it to the skirt, a large collar, partly rising 
round the throat, and sleeves of the usual peignowr form. Another avd more 
dressy form, which may be adopted for the breakfast table, is composed of In- 
dia jaconet muslin ; the body, tight at the lower part, is encircled by a very wide 
ceinture of the same material, embroidered at the edge in feather stitch, to which 
a row of lace 1- added at each end; this is twisted en écharpe round the waist, 
the ends hanging low at the sides. 

Some novelties in fichus and canizons have recently appeared ; among the 
former the shot silks are much in favour for these fichus, particularly those 
tinged with rose ; the back is tight to the shape, the fronts full, but arranged in 
such a manner as to leave the centre of the breast free, but uniting at the bot- 
tom so as to form somewhat of the shape of a V. A single flounce borders the 
fichu ; it may be either of the same material, or of lace. 

Robes, in evening nég/igé, are principally of muslin or organdy. Anattempt 
is making to bring in biais instead of flounces for trimmings. There 1s no de- 
cided alteration in the bodies of dresses. Short sleeves are very much in fa- 
vour: some are made d@ /a Maintenon. tight at the top, but descending very full 
considerably below the elbow, and drawn in round the arms. The trimming is 
usually a single fall of lace, set on full, but not very broad. Others are termi- 
nated above the elbow by three bouzllons ; the top is tight to the arm. 

Head-dresses, in the evening costume, correspond in general with the simple 
style of the rest of the toilette. Srall tulle caps, the cauls spotted with straw- 
coloured silk, are much in vogue ; they are trimmed with long floating lappets 
of tulle, edged with straw-colour, and a smali bouquet of ears of corn placed on 
one side. Wild flowers, or small garden oues, are sometimes intermixed in the 
bouquet.— Sept. 10. 

— 


NEW AND ALARMING CONSTRUCTION OF 
LORD MELBOURNE'S CABINET. 
From Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

On the concluding day but one of the last session of parliament, our readers 
may remember that a question was put to Sir B. Hobhouse, the only cabinet 
member who was then present in the House of Commons, what was the 
real purpose of the government in the numerous changes which had been 
anuounced in public offices, and particularly whether there was any intention 
to re-construct the cabinet in any material part. Seemg that someny new 
writs were already issued, or were about to be issued, what was the ultimate 
purpose of these resignations? Was the public to expect that any new sys 
tem was about to be adopted ? Sir B. Hobhouse, the least active of all the 
ministers, and who has hitherto carefully confined himself to his own depart- 
ment, distributing from thence the rich patronage of the East with an oriental 
luxury, avd we might add also with a sort of eastern indifference and exemption 
from all responsibility, replied, tuat he was not himself aware of any such med- 
itated change in the administration, and that at least he had nothing to announce 
on the subject. Asa man of honour we cannot for a moment doubt the perfect 
veracity of Sir B. Hobhouse ; we believe that ne spoke all that he positively 
knew, and it was no part of his duty to say anything which he might merely 
suspect. He spuke with the caution of an official man who was not initiated 
in all the secrets of the leader of the cabinet. 

Now, how has the event corresponded with this answer of the President of 
the Board of Controi? How has it borne out his assertion, that so far as his 
knowledge went there wasno such purpose of making any change in the com- 
position of the cabinet. Has there not, in fact, been such a thorough change 
in all its parts as almost to constitute an entire new formation; not only a change 





in subordinate situations, but in the most leading and shining characters in the 
drama ; not substitution, but transmutation; vot merely * ¢empora mutantur,” 
but Nos ef mutamur in illis,—not a change of persons merely, but of the fun- 
damental axioms of policy? The scene not merely shifts, as in the ordinary 
operations of comedy, but a wooden sword or a black wand, sliding from hand 
to hand, appears to effect as many transmutations all around, as we recollect in 
the cheerful entertainment of Mother Goose some years ago; and although 
there is no excision of the golden egg, or any inclination manifested to relin- 
quish the nest of office, the political pantomime is evidently about to take ano- 
ther form, and the future tricks and devices are to be made to run a newly dis- 
posed course of harlequinade. We mean nothing personally uncivil to the par- 
ties concerned, when we say that it has been deemed necessary to have a new 
clown, and to begin afresh with a new pantaloon. 

In our paper of last week, we had occasion to observe, though more cursorily 
than the importance of the subject required, upon the increasing expression of 
public opinion, that the whig cabinet must have been indeed in a most hopeless 
condition, before Lord Melbourne could have brought himself to venture upon 
two such appointments, as that of Mr. Sheil to be Vice President of the Board 
of Trade, and of Mr. Wyse to be a Lord of the Treasury,—both of them papists, 
and Mr. Wyse the great patron of the new education plan. We added, also, 
that it was this circumstance which led to the resignation of Lord Howick, and 
had, in fact, alienated the whole of Loid Grey’s party. It is equally manifest, 
we think, that the first and immediate object of these changes was to draw closer 
the union of Lord Melbourne with Mr. O'Connell, and thus to seek that support 
in Ireland which is falling off from the whigs in England. 

But let us look at these changes a little closer. To the first of them, made 
since parliament broke up, that of the change of Lord John Russell from the 
Home office to the colonies, we see nothing to object, except that Lord John is the 
ablest man in the ministry, and therefore ought to have been continued in the 
most important office. But there is a general, and we think a very just, sur- 
prise amongst all classes of the people, that not only has Lord John Russell 
been remmoved,—or, to speak more correctly, has withdrawn himself from this 
department, but that Lord Normanby has been appointed to succeed him. No 
one is certainly more fit for the colonies than Lord John Russell, and very few 
men, according to public opinion, is more unfit for the Home-oflice than Lord 
Normanby. We contrast them together, because, in almost all official qualities, 
Lord Joho Russe'l is as eminently superior as Lerd Normanby is deficient ; the 
one is sober, serious, and quiet, fond of business, and in every respect fitted for 
it; and whatever may be his whig propensities, estimating at their due and pro- 
per rate the security of person and property, and the absolute necessity of main- 
taining those barriers, which the constitution, or to speak more practically, which 
the continuing experience of successive generations has saised up to protect 
the rich from popular rapine and violence. Now, though we do not altogether 
approve of the current proceedings of the committee of the Lords against Lord 
Normanby, because it is too much like hunting an individual by ‘he whole 
strength of a party arrayed in body against him, and because it assumes, more- 
over, the air of a judicial trial, whilst in fact it is too much of a party proceed- 
ing. still more than enough has come out on the inquiry into his administration 
of Irish affairs, to show that his Irish government has been any thing but a pru- 
dent and sober exercise of the bigh functions of a viceroy. Assuredly, in the 





the very highest department in the state. Let him only, as we have often said, 
leave the church and religious education to themselves, and we should have no 


Nor do we see anything to object to the appointment of Mr. Baring to the of- 
fice of Chancellor of the Resheaser we mean of course with reference to the 
party ; that is, so long as we are to have a whig administration inflicted upon 
us. Mr. Baring is opposed to the ballot, and he behaved with great indepen- 
dence in his recent election at Portsmouth. Mr. Baring is a whig and a gen- 
tleman, and not a radical or an enemy to the church: well acquainted with our 
finances, aud the practical working of them from early study and family connec- 
tion, and exceedingly well disposed to those sober views which are taken by 
the rest of his distinguished connections as regards the great stitutions of the 
country. Mr. Baring was the main co-opera‘or in Mr. S. Rice’s (Lord Mon- 
teagle) plan for funding Exchequer-bills,—a plan to which we awarded in the 
beginning its just praises, and which is daily producing its good effects jn re- 
storing confidence and clearing impediments in the money market. We wish 
we were authorised to speak as well of the mission of Mr. P. Thomson to Ca 
nada, carrying with him his nostrums of free trade and new lights of political 
economy ; but as we entered pretty fully into this subject last week, and con 
demned the appointment io as strong language as we thought ourselves justified 
in using, we shall not again recur to this,—but Jismiss it by observing that as 
tne Pique is now spreading her broad sails across the Atlantic, the die is cast 
as respects this appolutment. 

Bu: the great ciamour, and which now irritates the public feeling very sore- 
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thorough going radicals and papists, Mr. Wyse and Mr. Sheil; of Mr. She 1, an 
advocate tor the repeal of the Union, and, therefore, a most unsafe man to be 
intiusted with any office under government so expressly pledged against even 
the discussion of that unnatural question ; and of Mr. Wyse, who may be con- 
sidered as the author and concoctor of the new education plan, so directly op- 
posedto the Protestant Church of England, and so calculated to introduce, as 
seems to be acknowledged by Mr. Wyse himself, and even gloried in at his late 
election speech, that dangerous laxity of religious education, which cannot fail 
to unbar the gates to popish priests and jesuit teachers in the general semina- 
ries of the kingdom. 

It is now everywhere demanded, what do these appointments mean ; quous- 
que tandem? What is it, as was well observed by one of the speakers at a late 
county meeting, but the harbinger of a popish cabinet,—a sort of pr sage, or 
chiming in, until the bells could be got up to their full swing,—that the day 
will come, when Mr. O’Connell shall accomplish his destination, and be raised 
to office as the Secretary of State for the Home Department in Englend, or pos- 
sibly to the higher post of Lord Chancellor, or Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. It 
is this appreheosion, we say, not founded on false alarms or vapourish fears, 
which begins to excite the suspicions of reason»ble minds,—to shake the veteran 
nerves of old Lord Grey, to stuff with thorns the pillow ef the Father of the 
Reform Bill, and to twinge his conscience with such remorse, as to induce him 
to take the step of compell ng his son and son-in-law to abandon all connection 
with Lord Melbourne’s cabinet. Under ordinary occurrences, the withdrawal of 
Lord Howick, followed by a gentleman of even more brilliant pretensions than 
Mr ©. Wood, into the solitude of the shores of Norihumberland, would hardly 
excite any observation; but it is important, as matters now stand, and the sha- 
dows of declining power thicken,—1n marking the feelings of Lord Grey, who 
unquestionably stands at the head of the old respectable whig party, and of a 
tolerable number of British noblemen and gentlemen. We consider Lord Ho- 
wick’s congé at the cabinet counci! no slighi or indifferent event; it is an indu- 
bitable symp om of the high and grave offence of Lord Grey at the late down- 
ward appetencies of Lord Melbourne’s cabinet; of their too eager and indis- 
creet subjection and alliance with O'Connell. Viewed in this point, the retreat 
of Lord Howick and Mr. Wood, as above said, is of some value, as the influence 
of Lo:d Grey is yet considerable both in the Lords and Commons, and may pre- 
vail with a considerable number of persons, whose withdrawal from Lord Mel- 
bourne would be the consummation of his ruin. For ourselves we can readily 
conceive that this ictroduction of the papis! members into the ministry, like the 
memorable expulsion of Bishop Hough from Magdalen College in the reign of 
James II , and the supplying of his place by a jesuit priest, will surke an alarm 
mto the bosom of many of the old whigs, and into the more respectable class of 
dissenters attached to the ministry. Nothing of this kind, at leas’ nothing on so 
broad a scale, bas been attempted since the Roman catholics gained their ad- 
mission into parliament: nothing like it since the revolution of 1688. It may 
well excite suspicion, and the signal hoisted by Lo d Grey, not to be misunder- 
stood on this occasion, will, in all probability, so distress Lord Melbourne, and 
cut off some of bis prime supporters, as to render it ¢mpossible for him to meet 
parliament again as minister. 

——— 


SPAIN—TREASON OF THE CARLIST GENERAL 
MAROTO. 
From Bell’s Messenger, Sept 7. 
On the 25th Don Carlos had repaired from Bergara to E orrio to review six 
battalions commanded by Maroto. The prince arrived accompanied by his min- 
isters and an escort of cavalry, and finding the troops drawn up, he proceeded 
to review them. As he passed before the front of the first battalion, the Guides 
of Navarre, the soldiers cried ‘‘ Vivael Rey !’’ Don Carlos then went up to the 
second battalion, composed of Castilians, who cried ‘* Long live the King and 


our general!’ The prince suddenly stopped, and, addressing the corps, said, 
‘Wherever the King 1s there is no other general’ The troops remained si- 
lent. He then rode befare the line of the third battalion, consis ing also of 


Castilians, who saluted him with the same cries as the second. Seeing this, 
Don Carlos discontinued the review, and immediately left for Bergara. He had, 
however, scarcely reached that town when he received an express, informing 
him that Maroto had gone over to the Christinos, and advising him to repair 
without delay to Navarre, if he did not wish to be overtaken and delivered into 
the hands of the encmy. 

The next article of any importance, by which we mean of any authenticity, 
which carries on the narrative of this extraordinary affair, is the following offi- 
cial communication, which the French government caused to be posted on the 
Roya! Exchange at Paris :— 

“ Tececrapuic Dispatcu receivep THIS Mornine, Sept. 3, at Ten 

o’CLOCK, A.M. 

“‘Maroto and Espartero had not come to an understanding at an interview 
they had together on the 26th ult., between Bergara and Villareal. Since that 
time, however, Maroto and Don Carlos are separated, although without any po- 
sitive or open quarrel. Don Carlos is at Lanz, and disposes of all the Navarrese 
battalions. Those of Alava incline also to his side. The others obey Maroto.” 

The Spanish funds fell 1} per cent. on the appearance of this dispatch, but 
the opinion continued to be favourable to the proposed amicable settlement of 
the dispute. 

The above intelligence was confirmed in London, in the course of the same 
day, Thursday, Sept. 5, by the arrival of the Madrid papers. Their concurrent 
statement is, that the termination of the civil war, by means of a compromise, 
concluded under the auspices of England and France, was at hand. It was 
thought that the Cortes would not interfere with the negociations in progress 
between the generals of the belligerent armies; but if the exaltados should 
start any difficulties in the way of a pacific adjustment of the differences, the 
ministry was determined on dissolving the present assembly, and —— to 
an extraordinary Cortes. Late in the evening of the 24th a courier had arrived 
from London at the British embassy, with a reply to the 2 made by 
Maroto to Lord John Hay. It was generally believed that Great Britain had 
acquiesced in the terms of the Carlist general, and that the cabinets of England 
and France were at that moment actively labouring to bring about an arrange- 
ment honourable to both parties. - 

A second telegraphic dispatch addressed to the Minister of the Marine, is in 
these words :—*“ A treaty of peace has been concluded on the 30th between 
Maroto and Espartero (subject to the approbation of the Cortes,) for the paci- 
fication of Biscay and Navarre. The following are the principal articles of it : 
Voluntary submission on the grant of the fweros (ancient privileges) to the in- 
habitants; the maintenance of the Carlist officers in their Grades ; pensions to 
the wounded.” On these terms “ the 25 battalions and 10 Squadronsof Maroto 
will lay down their arms.” 

Such, therefore, is the ead of the long contest between Don Carlos and the 
Queen Regent. 


—— 
SPAIN, TURKEY, &e. 
From Bell’s Messenger, Sept. 14. 

The intelligence of the past week, both foreign and domestic, —: to 
be as important as might be expected from the approachin catastrophe of two 
such events as the conclusion of the civil war in Spain, and the decisive crisis of 
the negociations at Constantinople and Alexandria. P 

As regards the first of these subjects, it is of littie consequence to refer to 
the earlier accounts of the week. which have all been superseded by the intelli- 
gence since received. We shall confine ourselves, therefore, to the articles 
which have just arrived ; it will be found that the sum and substance | a 
that a great deal has certainly been done towards the pees of t hwy 
war in Spain; but that even yet the contest is very far from ong concluded. 
Another observation also presses itself upon the very face of the Spanish trans- 
actions so far as they are yet understood. It is known to our readers that 
Lord John Hay and Colonel Wylde were appointed by our Cocoa 6 me 
as advisers, and in part as official representatives at the head-quarters of Genera 
Espartero. The point, therefore, which would suggest itself to every one is, 
how far have these gentlemen been the active promoters of the execrable trea- 
son of Maroto, and if so in any degree, how can we reconcile thelr conduct to 
English bonour, or even to common morality and fair dealing? The nes 
appears tous easy enough. If they have, in any degree, solicited the treac git 
or acted as abettors to it, their conduct is then unquestionably contrary both to 
the point of honour and the obl:gations of morality. But what right wed = 
to suspect, notwithstanding some of the charges of the daily journals, that t _ 
two English gentlemen would act in such a way, and would do what no ~ 
gentlemen of fair and reasonable chavacter could be induced todo? Is it - 
much more reasonable, as well as 4 more charitable inference, that they have 
confined themselves within the line which every one has a fair right to — 
that of using and availing themselves of a profitable treason sia sega if 
gree soliciting or provoking it? If two opposite armies are in the a os pd 
regiment or two from one of them chooses to desert to the other, M a od 
to prohibit the opposite general or colonel from opening his ranks ph ige 
them? There are some propositions so plain as to require nothing but t Fa 
plest statement to render them intelligible; and this is one of them There 
can be no doubt of the treachery of Maroto; but we cannot imagine that it was 
prompted or assisted by the British government in an undue manner. sin 

The sub-tance of all these Spanish accounts is as follows :—Espartero - 
communicated his successful negociations with Maroto to the Spanish aaa 
ment at Madrid, and every one is accordingly full of joy and satisfaction “ t i 
city. On the evening of the 3d, the public joy manifested itself by oa. 
and illuminations ; the bells of all the churches were kept ringing unti! 





ly, in the new cabinet arrangements, is undoubtedly the introduction of the two 
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night, and every cass of people seemed al:ke animated in honour of the glad 
tidings received from the north. In the course of the day the Queen Regent 
and her daugh er were repeatedly compelled to show themselves at the balcony 
of the palace, and were saluted with the most enthusiastic applause. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies was summoned to hold an extraordinary sitting, and the dis- 
patches fiom the General in Chief, announcing the pacification of Biscay and 
Guipuscoa, were then read to the assembly. It apvears from the same accounts, 
that at the mention of the terms of the negociation, that the privileges of the 
northern provinces were to be contirmed (the fueros), there was a manifest hesi- 
tation in the chambers. Upon ths the Minister of War, who was reading the 
dispatches to the assembly, dexterously interrupted hsown statement, by mak- 
ing the interloc.tory remark that the consideration of this business must be 
transferred t» the national Congress, which was about to sit. His words are 
the more important, as the fina: result of the measure depends upon the con- 
cession of this poiut : for most assuredly the civil war will burst out with new 
fury and malignity if the ancient privileges of Biscay are abolished =“ It is to 
be regretted,” said he, ‘that this congress Is not al'eady siting. I hope that 
all my hon. colleagues will concur in my opinion, that the house cannot, agree- 
ably to its internal regulations, which form our law, and to which we owe re- 
spect, propose or adopt any decision with regard to that communication. On 
the other hand. as Spaniards, we cannot but feel joy at being informed that the 
constitutional government has been recognised by the troops who, up to the pre- 
sent time, opposed it. Thus, gentlemen, our best course is to coustitute our- 
selves as soon as possible, in order to take into consideration with becoming care 
the documents that will be submitted to our sanction We may, nevertheless, 
declare, that the first act of Congress shall be a manifestation in favour of those 
who brought aout so satisfactory a result, provided that the coustitutional go- 
vernment be ma'ntained in all its purity.” 

The next article of any consequence is contained in the intelligence from 
Bayonne, which coms down so late as the 8th of the present month, and which 
is entitled to so much the more credit, because coming from less suspicivus 
channels than the Spanish party papers. Now it appears from the concurrent 
testimony of all the mercantile letters from Bayenne, that three of th» principal 
Carlist genera's had reorganised four battalions with the Guipuscoan deserters, 
who refused to submit to Espartero, and that the Marquis de Valdespina was 
endeavouring t» rally again the discontented of Biscay to the s'andard of Don 
Carlos. The partisans of the prince in Bayonne affirmed that not more than six 
or seven battalions had been betrayed by Maroto into General Espartero’s hands. 
Don Carlos was on the 4th at Lecumbery, with the Princess of Beira, and the 
Prince of Asturias. The troops were commanded by the Infante Don Sebas 
tian, General Elio acting as his chief of the staff. Zariategui was at the head 
of twenty battelions of the Navarrese. 

Such at the time we are writing is the estate of affairs in Spain, very much 
certainly has been done tuwards the conclusion of the civil war; but the Car- 
list force is stili in great strength at Navarre, and Cabrera is left in the field. 

As regards the second subject of foreign intelligence, the state of the nego 
ciation with Constan‘inople, it is asserted in the French papers that Mehemet 
Ali still refuses to listen to the urgent instances of the English, French, and 
Austrian ambas-adors to withdraw his troops from the Syrian branch of the 
Euphrates, and to leave the settlement of his affairs to the ambassadors of the 
allied powers at Pera. He appears to have been emboldened to this resistance 
by an apparent (we fear a real) division of opinion on the part of the Russian 
minister, whose receut diplomatic conduct has not been satisfactory to the other 
three allied powers. 

The unanimity between the Five Powers has proved just what we described 
it to be several weeks ago. Austria and Prussia will not consent to make con- 
essions which will destroy the independence of the Sultan. Russia on the 
other hand has declared tha she is prepared, in accordance with the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, to send a fleet and troops to support the Sultan, whenever he 
thinks proper to demand them ; and that, if the Porte permitred the fleets of 
France and England to pass the Dardanelles, Russia will consider such conces- 
sion as an act of hostility onthe part of the Porte! We need hardly re- 
mind our readers how closely the interests of England and France are allied in 
this matter, or how perfectly cordial they have proved themselves to be in their 
co-operation throughout 

We suspected that such would be the determination of Russia from the be- 
ginning. It is, certainly, not the interests of the Emperor Nicholas to do any 
thing likely to provoke an immediate war, but it is still less his interest to for- 
ward any arrangement which shall finally and decidedly preclude him from 
taking any part of the rich prey which is now at his feet. In the mean'ime it is 
a matter of candor to siate, that the English government is acting with extraor- 
dinary vigour, and, together with France has accumulated such a naval force 
upon the spot, as must command resyect, both from Mehemet Ali hunself, and 
from his comrade in the chace, the Emperor Nicholas. 

—a 
PROTEST OF THE NORTH AMERICAN COLONIAL ASSOCIATION 
TO THE APPOINTMENT OF MR THOMSON. 
11, Leadenhall street, Aug. 22, 1839. 

My Lord,—I am instructed by the commitiee of the North American Colo- 
nial Association to address your lordship on a subject which they deem of para- 
mount importance, not on y to their own interests, which are dependent on the 
prosperity of the British colonies ia North America, but also to the colonies 
themselves and to the empire at large. 

The attention of the committee bas been attracted by rumours that have been 
generally circulated of the in'ended retirement of Sir J. Colborne from the go 
vernment of Canada, and of the appointment of bis successor. 

Sir John Colborne possesses so entirely the confidence of the people of the 
Canadas, and is so well versed in their affairs, that bis loss at the present crisis 
would be deeply to be deplored. ' 

But should that be inevitavle, the committee crave your lordship’s permission 
to express their opinion, founded on an intimate acquaintance with the inhabi- 
tants of the Canadas, and with the country, as well as with the state of feeling 
in the border states of the American union, that the separation of the civil and 
military authority in those colonies at the present juncture would probably be 
attended with most disastrous consequences. 

The committee feel the utmost confidence that the permanent connexion of 
the North American colonies with the crown of Great Britain may easily be at 
tained by judicious management, but that it may be irretrievably endangered by 
the appointment of a governor general who should not possess the confidence of 
the colonists at this period when their minds are unsettled by recent occurren- 
ces; and having been informed that the appvintment of the Right Honourable 
C. Poulett Thomson to that office has been contemplated, the committee feel it 
to be a duty devolving on them to place before your lordship their deliberate 
conviction that his known opinions on subjects involving the interests of the 
colonists would necessarily deprive him of their confidence, without which it 
would be impossible for him to administer the government of the colonies with 
advantage or safety. 

The committee are anxious to disclaim any intention of infringing on the pre- 
rogative of the crown by venturing to make reference to any anticipated appoint- 
ment, so entirely at variance with that prerogative, and they are equally anxious 
to disclaim any intention of personal disrespect towards the Right Hon. gentle- 
man te whom alusion has been made; and they most respectfully trust that 
any impropriety of which they may be considered guilty in these respects will 
be pardoned by your lordship in consideration of the important interests at 
stake. 

I have the honcur to be, my lord, your lordship's most obedient servant, 

Russevut Exxice, Chairman. 

Tothe Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melbourne, &c. 

Downing-street, Aug. 24, 1839. 

Sir,—I beg leave to acknowledge your letter of the 22d inst. I am sorry 
that the opinions which you have been instructed to state are entertained by a 
body of so much weight an | influence as the North American Co'onial Associ- 
ation; at the same time, being entertained, I feel that they could not have been 
ore properly expressed, and [ remain, sir, your faithful and obedient servant, 


M IRNE, 
Russell Ellice, Esq. ELBOURNE 


I 
THE MONEY MARKET. 

We have brought together all the information which has transpired concern- 
ing the refusal of a banking house at Paris and at Havre to answer the drafts 
of the United States Bank. According to current reports, the credit and stabi- 
lity of that Bank had already become doubtful, and measures of an extraordi- 
naty nature have already been had recourse to, both in London and at Amster- 
dam, to support it. A serious blow to its credit will produce very important 
effects in the United States, where it is the principal Bank and the main stay 
ofa considerable number of subordinate banks. Nor will England escape the 
reverberation of the shock A commercial disorganization in the United States 
would prevent remi tances of all kinds to Europe, and commercial credit here, 
which is not in a very sound state, may reel under the blow.— Times. 

Considerable sensation has been created in the city this morning, especially 
among persons in'erested in or connected with American matters, by the intel- 
ligence from Pris of the refusal of Messrs. Hottinguer & Co., to accept a large 
amount of bills drawn on them by the Bank of the United States. We find 
that this unexpected intel igence is perfectly correct, and that the quantity of 
paper refused amounts to neerly 7 000,000 francs Beyond the mere fact, how- 
ever, we know nothing ; and therefore shall refrain from entering into any com- 
ment woul we are in possession of the causes which have led to this strange 
°scurrence., It is necessary to state, however, that the transaction in question 
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was Wholly apart from the London Agency of the United States Bank, the gen- 
tlemen attached to which are in as much ignorance as any body else as to the 
origin of this affair. Mr. Jaudon, the agent here, set off for Paris on Friday 
last, as soon as he received intelligence of what had occurred ; and we believe 
it will be found that he is gone quite prepared to liquidate the bilis in question, 
and to remove the uneasiness which must necessarily exist in the French capi 
tal. It is also important to state, lest unnecessary alarm should continue bere, 
that the amount of gold received by Mr. Jaudon from the United States, by the 
two last packets, is of itself nearly sufficient to cancel the bills refused accept- 
ance by Messrs. Hottinguer. We avail ourselves of this opportunity to men- 
tion, that we are authorized by the agency of the United States Bank to give a 
most unqualified contradiction to the assertion of the Times, that assistance 
had been rendered to Mr. Jaudon, either directly or indirectly by the Bank of 
England, and that there has not been any transaction between the two estab 
lishents, further than the sale by the former to the latter of the gold just arri- 
ved from New York.—[Morning Chronicle. } 
From the London Sun of September 20. 

Bank of England.—T ne interest at present taken in monetary affairs will 
make the public rea with eagerness the account which appeared in our even- 
ing edi'ion, of the half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of the Bank of Eng- 
land. We have only one remark to make. While the country is suffering, 
the Bank seems to prosper. The dividend was declared to be 3} per cent., 
aud the rest, from which future dividends may be taken, is increased by £62,000 

Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets of the Bank ot Eng- 
land, from the 24th June, 1839, to the 17th September, 1839, both inclusive : 





LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation, ......... £17,960,000 | Securities,....-..-.. £25, 963,000 
TONE, «253 45s ses 7,782,000 | Bullion,.......... 2, 186,000 

25,742,000 | 28,752,000 


Downing street, Sept. 19, 1839. 

State of the manufacturing districts.—Liverpool, 21st Sept —The accounts 
from the manufacturing districts respecting the state and prospects of trade, es- 
pecialiy the cotton trade, are unsatisfactory and d'scouraging. ‘The demand 
either for the home market or for export is extremely limited, and both matu- 
facturers and spinners complain that business yields no profit. It is true most 
of the factories are now employed full time ; but this circumstance is not owing 
to any improvement in the prices of yarns. ‘The spinners have discovered, by 
painful experience, that it is better to take the current market price, though not 
a remunerating one than to work under the disadvantage of having the paid 
charges incidental to a concern in full work laid upon a portion only of what it 
is capable of producing. The unfavorable state of the weather for the harvest 
has contributed to increase the gloom which hung over our trading interests, 
and its influence is severely left in those branches of manufacture which depe: d 
chiefly upon the home trade. The sta‘e of the money market necessarily ope- 
rates as a check to enterprise, and increases the difficulties with which commerce 
has to contend. 

A strong sensation, amounting to alarm, was produced, at the beginning of 
the present week, by the announcement tbat the bills of the United States 
Bank had been dishonoured, aud though the tears arising out of that affair have 
since in a great measure subsided, the impression produced by it on the minds 
of commercial men, will necessarily cause the exercise of a greater degree of 
caution in dealing with American securities. There can be no doubt that this 
“‘unioward”’ event, as it will be regarded by the speculators in America, will 
have the effect of breaking up that combination of planters and bankers, which, 
by means of paper securities, has exercised stich a pernicious influence upon the 
cotton trade of this country for the last two years. The affair does not appear 
to have yet produced any me'erial effect upon the Liverpool market for the raw 
material ; but the entire consequence will not be apparent until the cotton hold- 
ers and speculators on the other side of the Atlantic have received intelligence 
of the declining credit of the securities upon which they have trusted their pro- 
perty. 

—— 

The Marquis of Normanby has appointed Lieut.-Colonel Angelo, Commis- 
sioner of Police at Bolton-le-Moors, with a salary of 5001. per annum. 

Lord Walsingham.—The Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Walsingham died 
lately at Merton Hall, Norfolk, after a few hours’ illness. 

Sir John Brydges.—The demise of this gallant officer took place yesterday 
week, at his seat, Wotton Court, Kent. 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint Edward Porter, Esq., to 
be her Majesty’s Consul at Bahia ; and Godschall Johnson, Esq , to be her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Antwerp. 

The Queen has been p'eased to appoint the Right Hon. Thomas Baron Mont- 

eagle, Comptro!ler-General of the Receipt and Issue of her Majesty's Exche- 
quer. 
Spohr arrived in London on Sunday, from Rotterdam, on his way to Nor- 
wich, in order to render his assistance at the approaching festival. He will 
play a concerto at the first concert, on Tuesday, the 17th inst.; and on Wed- 
nesday evening, a duet concertante with Blagrove. On Thursday morning he 
will conduct his oratorio, Calvary, which has been long in rehearsal, and will 
be performed by a band of four hundred and twenty singers and instrumental- 
ists, including the most eminent talent in every department. 


Russia.—The Emperor of Russia reviewed his troops at Borodino, August 
29. The camp wasten miles long. His son-in-law, the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, accompanied him. The second corps of Iafantry alone, counted 50,000 
soldiers and officers. The whole number was supposed to be 140,000. 

A serious conspiracy is said to have been discovered in a Russian corps on 
its march to Poland. More than five hundred officers are said to have been ar- 
rested ‘Two hundred of them were confined in the dungeons of Warsaw, and 
other places, and the rest were degraded to the ranks he object of the con- 
spirators was to seize a number of fortresses in Poland, and stir up the Poles to 
a general insurrection, while a large portion of the Russian armies was em- 
ployed at the grand review at Borodino. 

Switzerland.—A revolution, which has ended in the expulsion of Executive 
and Grand Council, has taken place in the cantonof Zurich. The event grew 
out of the appointment of Professor Strauss to the theological chair. It oc- 
curred on the night of the 5th September. Ten persons were killed and thirty 
wounded. The government succumbed; when the people retired quietly to 
their homes. 
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The Liverpool, Captain Fayrer, arrived early on Thursday morning, by which 
we have received London papers to the evening of the 20th ult. We are also 
indebted to Capt. F. for a copious file. The Liverpool had upwards of ninety 
passengers, and her voyage was prolonged in consequence of a continued series 
of westerly gales. 

The civil war in Spain is brought to a sudden conclusion by the flight of Don 
Carlos and family to France. This was brought about by the treason of Maroto 
the Carlist General, a Biscayan, who basely betrayed his prince and his coun- 
try. This traitor was bought, and the London Times openly charges Lord 
Palmerston with being his purchaser, with what truth we know not; it is cer 
tain however that he accepted a bribe, as no one pretends that he changed his 
sentiments from conviction. It is, however, fortunate for Spain, as it is for 
any country, that civil war should cease, for it is a calamity that surpasses all 
others, and its extinction can scarcely be too dearly purchased at any cost. The 
intelligence, as may be expected, was received at Madrid with extravagant joy ; 
but whether the unfortunate Biscayans will be fairly dealt with, and their an 
cient privileges secured as promised by Espartero, the Queen's General, seems 
to be a matter of doubt. Having laid down their arms they are at the mercy of 
their former enemies, and unless England and France guarantee the fulfilment 
of the conditions of the Convention with Maroto, we question very muchif the 
Queen's party will be very observant of them. The French journals, we ob- 
serve, claim the credit of bringing this unfortunate war to a conclusion, thus 
robbing Lord Palmerston of all his laurels, such as they are. This is amusing 
enough, but nevertheless the sort of thanks that John Bull generally obtains 
when fighting for other people. France, it is notorious, has throughout the af 
fair steadily refused to co-operate with England when blood or treasure were 
to be expended. We have, therefore, seen a British Legion hasten to the field 
of danger and prodigally expend its blood like water, but no Frenchman was 
there to lend a helping hand. We have also seen a British fleet on the coast 
engaged in all the dangers and expenditure of actual war, but no tri-coloured 
flag waved in company ;—no French heart beat in unison with the high wrought 
hopes of those who sped from England under the red cross banner to plant, as 
they supposed, the tree of liberty in the soil of despotism. Louis Philippe 





stood with his arms folded, and France assumed the attitude of a philosopher 





until the day was on the point of being won; then her rigid morality relaxed— 
a sudden sympathy was warmed into life—the stately philosopher was meta- 
morphosed into the genius of liberty, and Spain was delivered by the power 
that had done nothing to save her! 

The affairs of Turkey have not assumed any definite change ; the five great 
powers appear to be still acting in unison, but Mehemet Ali will not surrender 
the Turkish fleet so treasonably placed in his hands, nor will he abate any part 
of his demand for the perpetual pachalic of both Egypt and Syria. If this 
be not conceded he still threatens to march upon Constantinople, in which case 
Russia would immediately come to the assistance of the Porte and acquire that 
ascendency in the affairs of Turkey which the other European powers so much 
dread. It is known that France patronizes Mehemet Ali and Egypt, and would 
throw all her power into his scale did she not foresee that by so doing she 
would give Russia great advantages and detach England from ber alliance. It 
is clear from all this, that the five powers have diverse interests in this affair, 
which may possibly lead to a disruption of the alliance now subsisting. In such 
a complex case we are of opinion that less evil would ensue if Mehemet Ali 
were called to Stamboul and invested wirh the imperial sway, but as this would 
involve an act of illegitimacy by setting aside the rightful inheritor of the Tark- 
ish throne, it cannot be urged by any of the great powers. Turkey will, there- 
fore, be obliged to work out her own destiny, and ic is perhaps better that it 
should be so. A little time will give us a clearer view of the horoscope, when 
we shall return to the subject. 

We have given several extracts relating to the refusal of the Messrs. Hottin- 
geur’s to accept the drafts of the United States Bank, amounting to 7,000,000 
of francs. Great consternation naturally ensued in consequence of such an un- 
lcoked for event, but Mr. Jaudon has‘ened to Paris and effected an arrangement 
with the Rothschilds to honour all the drafts at maturity. This in some degree 
tranquillized the mercantile mind in England, but credit has nevertheless suffered 
a severe shock. It is the more tobe regretted as the money market in England, 
when this occurred, had assumed much steadiness and confidence, and was fast 
recovering itself. 

The wet weather continued through the greater part of September, and the 
crops had suffered exceedingly. Still we think the alarm is unnecessarily great, 
and we are qui'e convinced that the deficiency willbe, by no means, so large 
as by some represented. On the last page will be founda short extract of a 
letter from our very intelligent correspondent in Liverpool, which may be fully 
relied on. The same opinion is given in some of the latest British papers, and 
we bave had access to other private letters which entirely corroborate the state- 
ment vf our correspondent. The crops having been secured in tolerable 
abundance in all the southern and western counties, we do not think the whole 
will be much below :he common average. The specie in the Bank of England 
is reduced to below three millions sterling ; but if there be not a positive falling 
off in the crops, the drain upon the Bank will be materially lessened. It should 
also be borne in mind that bullion is rapidly flowing in from the western world ; 
much has been sent from the United States, and large quantities will speedily 
flow in from Mexico. We cannot then be persuaded that any danger exists of 
instability in the British monied institution. The Bank of England would re- 
lieve herself by a re-issue of one pound notes, should real danger menace her. 
A suspension of specie payments will not be resorted to, unless in a case of 
much greater emergency than has as yet presented itself. 





The suspension of specie payments by the Bank of the United States has 
been followed by all the Banks of Philadelphia except the Commercial and, we 
believe, the Pennsylvania Banks. The Post Notes too, so recently issued by 
the Bank, are not redeemed. We are, however, happy to state that the Banks 
of this city continue to redeem their notes, nor is there any apprehension of the 
contrary. No suspension has yet taken place in the other cities of the Union. 
The public mind is tranquil here—no panic whatever exists, nor are any de- 
posits withdrawn or specie dewanded. We see no indications whatever of a 
run, becavee the public have full confidence in the ability of the Banks to re- 
deem their notes if presented ; but such excitement as has been experienced 
for two or three days could not fail to produce a great fall in all the public se- 


curities. U.S. fell this day to 77, and even lower, as the following table will 
show. 
CompaRaTiIVE TaBLe 
Monday, Thursday, Friday, 
Oct. 7. Oct 10. Oct. 1}. 

United States Bank.............. 100} 93} 774 
eee — 103 964 
North American Trust............. 54 514 45 
Bank of Commerce............... 95} 95 944 
American Exchange Bank.........- — 78% 77 
Delaware and Hudson............. 58 572 534 
Viekobure Bank 2.05.60 ces cvdess 32 34 31 
CO Ee ee _ 56 60 
NE we ccd seek wane need 42} 41} 39 
SE Al Diels 64005446 c00 eens _— 52 504 
MONINIOOR: Th. Bais 5. 0csacesencculs 214 224 19} 
Boston and Providence R. R......- 100 983 984 
 t & 2a ere a eee — = 117 
ON rar rrr 30 28 273 


General Henderson, the minister of the Texan Republic, has concluded the 
treaty of amity and commerce with France. At the last dates the instrument 
only wanted the approbation of the King, who was absent from Paris. 

As the Pique, having on board Mr. Poulett Thomson, sailed from Portsmouth 
on the 13th ult. for Quebec, his arrival may be hourly expected. 





Columbia College.—The annual solemnities connected with the celebration 
of “Commencement” of this highly esteemed seat of learning, took place on 
Tuesday last at the Middle Dutch Church, Nassau street, an edifice well adapt- 
ed by its spacious dimensions for a purpose of so important a nature as that of 
doing reverence to letters, and conferring academical honours. 

The procession, in the usual manner, moved from the college about half past 
nine, and the exercises commenced, with prayer, about 10 o'clock. The salu- 
tary addresses in Greek, Latin, and English, were severally delivered by Messrs. 
Arthur Carey, George Jas. Cornell, and Charles Ingersoll; the valedictory ora- 
tion by Mr. Jas. W. Walsh; and orations on various subjects were ably de- 
livered by Messrs. Joseph R. Mann, Danl. D. Lord, Richard S. Emmet, James 
C. R. Brown, Edward A. Nichols, Allen H. Brown, and Hervey D. Ganse. 

On this occasion the degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on all the 
above-named gentlemen together with Messrs. Jas. W. Fowler, Edward S. 
Renwick, John Carey, Jr. Charles C. Anthon, John E. Burrell, Jr. Fredk. A. 
Cairns, Henry Drisler, Nathl. P. Hoxie, Fredk. Hughson, John Pimie, Jr. Peter 
B. Pirnie, and George W Quackenbush. 

The degree of Master of Arts was conferred on the following gentlemen, 
Alumni of the College, viz. Charles D. Mead, Daniel M. L. Quackenbush, W. 
A. Jones, Giles M. Hillyer, Charles Seymour, George G. Waters, Andrew 8, 
Hammersley, James Renwick, Jr. James W. Wilson, Harvey A Weed, John 
Jay, Henry Ward, Jr. John W. C. Leveridge. 

Honorary Degrees were then conferred, but we did not catch the names of 
the parties ; after which the solemnities of the day were concluded. 

It was with unfeigned satisfaction that we perceived the improvement in good 
order and attention, during the time of the exercises, on the part of the audience- 
If there is one occasion, save devotional duties, which more imperatively calls 
for a reverent silence and attention than another, it is when the future senators, 
ministers of religion, or other beneficial functionaries of the community, are in 
the course of their probation, and when the eye and ear of experience are 
anxiously turned to catch the promise of future usefulness in the yet imperfect 
expression. 





6 — ————__ ________ | 
EST’S PICTURE, “CHRIST REJE@TED” at the Stuyvesant institute, Broadway, 
above Niblo’s—The exhibition of this Picture is now open. Admission 25 cents— 
Descriptive Pamphlets 1%} cents—Single season ticket, one dollar. (Oct 12 2) 
LADY, fully competent. end who canbe well recommended, is anxious to obtain a 
A situation as GOVERNESS in a private family, to take the charge oj a limited num 
ber of Reais: and instruct them in all elementary branches of English Education. Ad- 
> C 











dress - at this Office. (Oct 19 tf.) 














atest Kutelligence. 


Mr. Poulett Thomson and suite, with Sir R. Jackson, the new Commander- 
im-Chief, sailed from Portsmouth on the 15th ult. 

There was great consternation in the English money market owing to the 
house of Hottinguer & Co. of Paris having dishonovred the drafts of the Bank 
of the United States to the amount of seven millions of francs! Mr. Joudan, 
however, proceeded to Paris immediately, and induced the bouse of Rothschild 
to take them up. The consternation in New York chis morning was somewhat 
less than might have been expected. The intelligence from Philadelphia to- 
day is looked for with great anxiety. In consequence of the suspension of the 
Banks in that city exchange is 10 per cent. between it and New York! The 
Morning Chronicle of 20th Sept. under its city head says :— 

Some arrangements have been entered into by Mr. Jaudon with the firm of 
Messrs. Rothschild, which will secure the payment of the bills refused accept- 
ance by Messrs. Hottinguer; but beyond this important fact nothing further has 
yet been made known on the subject. 

There has not been much gong on to-day in the English Stock Market, but 
the quotations generally are lower. Consols, fo. money, closed at 904 to 4, 
and 90} to 91 for the account ; India Stock, 249 to 250; and Exchequer Bills, 
par to 2s. premium. 

Mr. Greg has been elected at Manchester in room of Mr. P. Thomson by a 
amall majority. He was opposed by Sir George Murray on the tory interest. 
The vote was, for Mr. Greg, (liberal) 3421 ; for Sir George, 3156. Majority 
265. 

A conservative has been elec'ed at Cambridge in room of Mr Spring Rice. 
The poll closed as follows. Mr. Manners Sutton, (tory) 717; Mr. Gibson, (li- 
beral) 617. Majori'y 100. 

The evacuation of Spain by Don Carlos is confirmed. He is now in France. 
The affairs of the East are still unsettled, and Mehemet Ali is unwilling to sub 
mit to the dictation of the “ five great powers.” 


THE CROPS. 

The crops have sustained much damage from the wet weather, particularly 
im the northern counties. Still it is hoped that the crop will be not much below 
the general average. The following extract of a letter from Liverpool, Sept. 
20, may be relied on. 


“T am sorry to say we have had but a very precarious harvest time this sum- 
mer, for the weather has been extremely changeable and attended with far too 
much rain, geuerally, though I don’t hear that it has been of long continuance 
im any one disirict, so as to do a great deal of damage to the crops. In the 
south of England, the harvest was well secured and the crops very good, but 
from 50 miles north of London to the nor/hward and westward, it has ouly been 
partially secured and much remains out yet, particularly in the northern coun- 
ties, and I almost doubt if we shall get an average crop in, though everywhere 
the produce bas been abundant, and of potatoes remarkably so, which is a ma- 
terial thing for the poor.” 


FLIGHT OF DON CARLOS FROM SPAIN. 


London, Tuesday, September 17, 1839. 
Extraordinary Express from Paris.—Arrival of Don Carlos in France. 
The Moniteur Parisien of Sunday night publishes the following telegraphic 
despatches, received at noon on that day :— 
“ Bayonne, Sept. 14, at 9 o'clock in the Evening, 
and Ainhoa on the same day. } 
“ The Sous Prefet of Bayonne to the Minister of the Interior. 
“ Don Carlos has claimed our hospitality and a refuge. He had just enter- 
ed France with his family.” 
“ Bayonne, Sept. 14. 
“ The General Commanding the 20th Military Division to the Minister of Fo- 
reign Affai s. 
“General Eguia, the Marquis de Valdesp:nas, and Sylvestre, the Command- 
e-in-Chief of the Engineers, entered France yesterday by the Aldudes.” 
London, Sept. 20. 
The Paris journals of Wednesday have reached us by our usual express. 
The Moniieur publishes the two following telegraphich despatches from the 
y pang frontier, the first of which we anticipated in our number of yester- 
yi— 
‘* Bayonne, Sept. 16, 10 o’clock, A. M. 
“ The General Commanding the 20th Military Division to the Minister of War. 
“Four Navarrese battalions have taken refuge on our territory at Sarre.— 
There are still eight remaming in Navarre. Espartero was to leave Urdax to- 
day in pursuit of them.” 


“« The Prefect of the Lower Pyrences to the Minister of the Interior, 
Bayonne, Sept. 17. 

“Don Carlos left yesterday evening at 8 o’clock for his destination. 

‘Every thing passed with the greatest order.” 

The Moniteur next announces than Baron de Tinan, Chief of Squadron of 
the Staff. and Aide-de-Camp of Marshal Soult, was sent on Sunday evening to 
meet Don Carlos and conduct him to Bourges. 

The same official journal mentions that King Louis Philippe had conferred 
the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour on General Espa:tero, Duke of Vic- 
tory and Generalissimo of the Spanish armies; and that Captain Foltz, Aide- 
de-camp of the President of the Council, left Paris on Monday to present him 
with the insignia of that decoration. 

The French Ministry appropriates to itself, in a great degree, through its of- 
ficial organ, the merit of having pacified Spain :— 

“It is no violation of the truth,” says the Moniteur, “to attribute a portion 
of this happy result to the policy of the Cabinet of the 12th of May. The atti- 
tude assumed by this Cabinet in the affairs of Spa'n—its declarations at the tri 
bune—the orders which it gave on the frontiers—its instructions to the French 
mavy'on the coast of the Peninsula—and its negotiations in concert with Eng- 





Admiral Hopfairn declared that he would not blockade the entrance of the 
Drrdanelies, except in one of the three following cases :— 

1, If Ibraham Pasha should march against Constantinople. 

2 If serious disturbances should break out in the capital. 

3 If a Russian fleet should appear in the Bosphorus. 

Sir Joseph McLean, Inspector of the Royal Artillery, died at Woolwich, on 
the 19th. The King and Queen of the Belgians left ngland for Antwerp, in 
the Government Steamer Widegeon, on the 21st ultimo. Queen Adelade in- 
tends to spend the ensning winter in the Southern parts of the county of Devon. 
It is said that she has fixed on Teignmouth by advice of the Bishop of the dio- 
cese. The Norwich Musical Festival commenced on the i8th ult., in the cathe- 
draf of that city. The principal vocalists were Madame S'ockbauser, Miss 
Birch, and Miss Hawes, elene Persiana, Messrs Philipsand Taylor. The 
choruses are spoken of in the highest terms of commendation The London 
papers state that the stage coaches did not arrive until several hours after their 
time, in consequence of the great floods with which the country had been afflict- 
ed. The powder mills of Pigon & Wilks, at Dartford, on the 9th ult., blew up, 
killing five workmen. Miss Margaret Moyers, daughter of Moyers, a baker in 
Hemming’s Row, aged 23 years committed suicide in London on the 11th ult, 
by throwing herself from the gallery at the summit of the Monument. Cause, 
disappointed love. Miss Ellen Tree made her first appearance since her return 
from America, at the Haymarket Theatre on the evening of the 3d ult, and tad 
a most enthusiastic reception. She played Violain the ‘* Twelfth Night,” and 
Pauline inthe “Ransom” The government had instituted an inquiry in'o the 
conduct of the Birmingham magistrates during the riots) The investigation 
commenced on the 18th of September. The London papers announce the dea‘h 
of the Earl of Lauderdale, in the 8lst year of his age. ‘Tne proprietorship of the 
London Courier has been changed,and it seems now to be a Conservative journal. 
The Marquis of Hastings has published a very long communication, fortified 
by letters, extracts and other documents, disclosing all the fac’s relating to the 
caluuiny upun his sister. It disclos:s nothing of interes: that was not known 
before, except that the Marquis had challenged Lord Melbourne. The blame 


. the affair seems to be thrown pretty clearly on Lady Portman and Sir James 
lark. 





POMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES, 


War Office, Sept. 6.—6th Drag. Gds. : Cornet L. Z Cox to be Lieut. by p., 
v. Hawkins, who rets., P. Buchanan, Gent , tobe cor., by p,v. Cox. ist Drgs. : 
Cor. L. Palk to be Lieut, by p., v. Madden, who rest., A. Rickets, Gent., to be 
cor., by p, v. Palk. 3d Lt Drgs : Ens. G. Webb, from 64th Ft., to be cor., 
without p., v. Gray, deceased. Ist Ft.: Assist.-Surg J. Hutchinson, from 11th 
Lt. Drgs., to be Surg., v. J. B. Kell, who rets. upon h.-p. 2d: Ens. D. J. 
D ckenson to be Lieut., without p., v. Sparke, dec., Jan. 30 ; Eus. T. Addison 
to be Lieut., without p., v. Nixon, dec , Jan. 31; L. J. M:Pherson, Gent , to be 
Eus., without p., v. Dickinson, C. Darby, Gent., tobe Ens, v. Addison. 45th: 
Capt. F. O Mon'gomery to be Maj, by p., v. Webb, who rets, Lt J. Stawell 
to be Capt., by p., v. Montgomery, Ens. E. L. Tickell to be Lieut, by p, v. 
Stawell, W. C. Armstrong, Gent., to be Ens.,, by p, v. Tickell. 56th: Lieut. 
J. Charlewoud to be Capt, by p., v. Henry, who rets., Ens S. Oakeley to be 
Lieut., by p., v. Charlewood, é W. Patey, Gent., tobe Ens , by p, v. Oakeley. 
64th: Quartermaster-Serj J Howes to be Quartermaster, v. J Carr, who rets. 
uponh-p 92d: Lieut. R Pitcairn to be Capt, by p., v. Buckley, who rets., 
Ens. A. P. Miller to be Lieut, by p., v. Pitcairn, T. W. Davies, Gent , to be 
Ens., by p., v. Miller, Serj -Maj. J. Forbes to be Quartermaster, v. J. Calder, 
who rets. upon h.-p. Rl Newfoundiand Vet. Comp.: Assist -Surg. W. Sall, 
from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg., v Grant, whoexchs. Hosp. Staff: Assist.- 
Surg , J. D. Grant, from the Rl. Newfoundla.d Vet. Cos., to be Assist.-Surg. 
to the Forces, v Sall, who exchs. 

War Office, Sept. 17 —4th Reg. of Drag. Gds.—Lieut. Charles Clements 
Brooke, from the 25th Feot, to be Lieut. v.ce Rulls, who exchs. 8th Reg. of 
Light Drag. ; Cor. Fleetwood Thomas Hugh Wilson, to be Lieut. by pur vice 
Barry who rets ; Arthur James Lord Killeen, to be Cor. by pur. vice Wilson. — 
llth Reg. of Light Drag. ; Assist-Surg Andrew Maclean, M D from the 64th 
Foot, :o be A-sist Surg. vice Hutchison, promoted in the Ist Foot. Ist Reg. of 
Foot; Capt Frederick Dashwood Swann, from the h-p of the Gren Reg. of 
Foo: Gds, to be Capt. vice Huntley Nicholson. who exchs, receiving the differ- 


October 12, 


M's STERLING has removed to No. 7 Carrol Place, Bleecker street, and will con- 
tinue to give lessons on the Piano Forte either at home, or at the residences of her 
pupils. Sep. 14-4t* 

RS. COLEY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 683 Broadwa: 

—Mrs. Coley begs permission to inform her friends and the public, that she will peal 
tively re-open her Schoo] on Monday, the 19th of September. Mrs. C. has made new 
arrangements, with masters of the highest eminence in the different branches of educa 
tion, and will bring with her an accomplished English assistant from Europe. 

Aug. lo—tf. 

“FOR Pt G Ss A PRES G THE COMPLEXION, 
OWLAND'S LOTION, anelegant preparation, equally adapted to the use of those 
suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and ‘he preservation of the 
glowing ‘‘ tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the unde viat- 
ing success affurded by an experience of upwarus of eighty years; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
uti'ity, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, 
which under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genu- 
ine Article has the name ana address of the Proprietur—RoBert Suaw, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapsi‘e, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
’ inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘‘ The Theory of Beau- 
‘y.” All others in whatever form, are spurious 

Sold Wholesale by the Agents of the Proprietor, Messrs. Bach & Bradish, New York ; 
in bottles, at 62 1-2 ceats; and also sold Retail by all respectaple Venders in the princi. 
pal Cities in the Union. Jy27 eowly* 


~ J. SYLVESTER, STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway & 22 Wal) 
S. street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and selis uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the pro- 
ceeds of which persons can draw at sight. 

S J. Sylvester respectfully begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad- 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attention if addressed (Ang. 17-tf. S.J. SYLVESTER, New York 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
New York to London. 

Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, Lieut. Richard Roperts, R. N., commander, bur- 
then 2016 tons, and 500 horse power, will sail for the remainder of the vear, from this 
port on the ls* October, and the Ist December, and from London and Portsmouth, on 
the Ist September, and Ist November. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street 
Agents of the Br. and Am. Steam Nav. éo 

No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. An expe- 
rienced snigeon is attached to the ship 

Plans of the Cabin may be seen at the office of the Agents. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY, 
New York and Liverpool, 

The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power; 
R. J. Fayrer, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 
From New York. From Liverpool. 

18th May. 20th April. 

6th July. 13th sune. 

24th August. Ist August. 

19th October. 2ist September, 
14th December. 16th November. 

Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas [$163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
{$140 in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. Nosecond class passengers 
are taken: Children under 13, end servanis, half price. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 

ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 


_ St hibe New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”’—1340 Tons, 


JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
Isfappointed to sail during the year as follows : 














(sept 21-tf 





om Bristol From New York. 
23d March; 2d April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 
2th August. 2ist September. 


19th October 16th November. 

Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 

guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 

($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 

sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 

(March?2. ] 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 








ence; Lieut. John Money Carter, to be Capt. by pur. vice Swann, who rets ; 
Ens. Arthur Cesar Hawkins, to be Lieut. by pur. vice Carter; Arthur New- | 
land, gent , to be Ens. by pur. vice Hawkins. 4thdo.; Lieut. James Keating, 

from the 7th Ft. to be Lieut. vice Shawe, appointed tothe 2ist Ft. 6th do ; 

Brev. Col. William Henry Sewell, from the 31st Ft. to be Lieut.-Colonel with- | 
out pur. vice Powell,dec. 7th do.; Ens. John Keane, from the 81st Foot, to 
be Lieut. without pur. vice Keating, appointed tothe 4th Ft. 18:hdo.; Lieut 

James Wi] iam Graves, from the Ist West India Regiment, to be Lieutenant 

vice Buchanan promoted. 2lst do.; Lieutenant Arthur George Shawe, 
from the 4th Fcot, to be Lieutenant, vice Armstrong, deceased.— 
22d do.: Ens. H. J. Coote, to be Lt., by pur., v. Macdonald, who rets. ; C. P. 
J. Stopford, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Coo'e.—25th do. : Lt. A. Rolls, from 
the 4th Drag Gds., to be Lt, v. Brooke, who exchs.—3\st do : Brevet Maj. 
H. C. Van Cortlandt, to be Maj., without pur., v Sewell, pro. in the 6th Ft. ; 
Lt. D. B. T. Dodgin, to be Capt , y Van Cortlandt.—38th do : Assist -Surg. 
H. L. Stuart, from the Staff, to be Surg., v. Ror, app to the Staff —49th do. : 
Ens. J. Brockman, to be Lt., without pur, v. Sheil, dec. ; C. Faunt, gent., to 
be Ens , v. Brockman.—64th do. : Sergt.-Maj. J. Brennan, from the 22d Ft., 
to be Ens, without pur., v. Webb, app. tothe 3d Lt Diags.; W H. Brown- 
son, M.D., to be Assist. -Surg., v. Maclean, app. to the llth Lt. Drags.—76th 
do.: Maj J. Clarke, to be Lt.-Col., without pur., v. Dausey, dec.; Capt R. 
F. Martin, to be Maj., v. Clarke.—To be Capts., with pur.: Lt. W. W. J 
Cockcraft, v. Bruce, dec.; Lt. G. P. Pickard, v. Martin —Tv be Lts , without 
pur.: Ens. W. W. Senhouse, v Cockcraft; Ens. W. W Whitter, v. Pickard. 
—To be Ensigns, without purchase. : Quartermaster-Sergeant Henry Smith, 
from the 14:h Foot, v. Senhouse ; Robert E. P. Brereton, gent., v Whitter — 
77th do.; Lt. M. Denys, from the 81st ft. to be Lt. v. Powell, who exch.— 
Sist. do: Lt J. Powell, from the 77th Ft, to be Lt. v. Denys, who exch. ; 
Ens. R. Crawley, from the Ist W.I. Regt to be Ens. v. Keane, prom. in the | 
7th Ft.—91stdo : P. L G. Cloete, gent , tobe Ens. without pur. v. M’Donald | 








land, our ally, have, without doubt, contribured to bring about a denoucment, 
which, although unexpected a iew months ago, is now nearly accomplished — 
Spain has not misunderstood the aid which the present Cabinet so eagerly af 
forded her. Jt has been received with joy and gratitude by the friends of con- 
stitutional order, and has served to convince the abettors of the counter revo- 
hation of the futility of their efforts, and the vanity of their hopes. The von- 
vences of the conduct of the French Vabinet have been prompt and decisive, 
the Government have a right to take credit for the success of its policy, 
which, alihough never exceeding the limits prescribed by prudence and the na- 
tional interest, has been amply sufficient for the object in view.” 

The Mémorial Bordelais of the 16th states that Don Carlos, having de- 
manded in what capacity he should be received in France, General Harispe re- 
plied that he should be treated with the honours due to an unhappy Prince. 
On receipt of this reply, Don Carlos and his adherents crossed the frontier 
through the only passage left open by Espartero. The same journal mentions 
that Don Cerlos in ends fixing bis residence in Italy. 


DEPARTURE OF MR. P. THOMSON FOR QUEBEC. 
Po'tsmouth, Saturday, Sept. 14, 1839. 

The Pique, 36, Capt. Boxer, sailed yesterday afternoon direct for Quebec, 
having on board his Excellency the Right Hon Poulett Thomson, Governor- 
General of that Col ny, and his Excellency Lieut -Gen. Sir R D. Jackson, K 
€.B, Commander-in-Chief of the Forces there. The suite of the Right Hon. 
P. Thompson, comprises Mr. Murdock, Secretary ; Mr. Symonds, Military Se- 
@retary ; Capt. Le Marchant and Mr. Baring, Aides-de-Camp, and Capt Prin- 
gie, Attaché. The suite of Sir R Jackson, consists of Col Sir Chas O'Don- 
nell, Military Secretary ; and Lieut Taylor and Lieut. Warre, Aides de-Camp 
Lieut. Me*Dougall, 36th regt , and Lieut. Rowlett, R N., are gone passengers 
im the Pique, which has taken on board also about ten carriages in deal cases 
and seven horses. 

Cotton has declined in Liverpool } of a penny—the crops in the north of 
England and Scoiland have turned out bad—and wheat has advanced from one 
to two shillings per quarter. Rowland Hill has been appointed to superintend 

arrangements for carrying into effect the penny postage act. The Hon. 
Daniel Webster wi!l return to the Uni‘ed States in the next trip of the Liver- 
pool. He has engaged three state rooms. A letter from Rheims states that the 
vines have been improved by the rains, and that the vintage will be good. ‘The 
weather in Great Britain had been unfavourable for the harvesting of the north- 
ern crops. The accounts from the north of Engiand and Scotland, are verv 
bad, and the probaility is, that grain will rise high during the winter. Wheat 
had advanced | to 2 shillings per quarter. 

The packet ship Orpheus sailed in company with the steamer Liverpool, with 
thirty-one cabin passengers. 

_Mr. (Connell has made along address to the people of Ireland, dated from 
his residence, Derrynane Abbey. He calls upon the voters in every parish to 
@rganiee themselves for registration. 

Méhemet Ali. the Pacha o* Egypt, still refuses to comply with the demands 
of the Five Powers. Tne French and English fleets ave off the entrince of 
the Dardanelles. Ibrahim Pocha hed left Maraisch, with ‘he intention of es- 
@ablish ng his bead quarters at Aleppo So'omin Pacha had fallen back ou Ain- 
tab. Great fears were entertained that the peace of the East was compromised. 


who resigns —92d do.: Brev. Mej J. A. Forbes, to be Maj by pur. v. Rose, | 
prom.; Lt. D. Stewart, tobe Cap by pur. v. Forbes; Ens. i C. Gordon, to be | 
Lt. by pur. v. Stewart; J. C. Gdrdon, gent., to be Ens by pur. v. Gordon.— 
Ist W. I. Regt.; J. A. Hanna, gent , to be Ens without pur. v."Crawley, app. 
to the 8lst Ft —Unat.: Maj. H. P. Rose, from the 92d Ft., to be Lt. Col. by 
pur. v. W. Marshall (empl yed on a particular service), who retires; Brey. 
Maj. H. H. Jacob, from the 80th Ft., to be Maj. without pur.—Staff: Veter. 
Su. F. C. Cherry, from the 2d Regt. of Life Guards, to be Principal Veter. 
Sur. v. Coleman, dec.—Hospital Sta: Sur. S. C. Ror, M. D, from the 38th | 
Ft to be Surgeon to the Forces, v. Mshony, prom.—To be Ass. Sur. to the 
Forces; F. C. Annesley, gent , v Stuart, prom. in the 38th Ft. ; R. Bannatine, 
gent.,v Still, who resigns —Mem. ; The Christian names of Ens. Davies, ap- 
pointed to the 92d Ft. on the 6th inst, are Thomas Williams. 





Ree GOVERNESS.—An Enxlish lady of very superior attainments, and who 
has had the advantage of mixing in the best sovietv, wishes to enter a respectable 
private family in the South, or she would instruct a limited number of young ladies of 
the same neighbourhood. She will finish the education of her pupils in the English, 
French a: d Ivalian Janguages, with the rudiments of German. Astronomy, Drawing, Wri- 
ting and Arithmetic, the Piano Forte and Harp. 

The lady will expect a very jiberal salary, and can give unexceptionable reference to 
leading persons of this city. Letters (post paid) to the care of Rev. J. McElroy, No 427 
Broome street, for Miss A. A. Oct. 12 1t* 





YOUNG LADY is desirous of obtaining a situation as Teacher ina School or pri§ 
vate family, eitherin the city orthe country. She will teach the usual branches 
of English Literature, together with the rudiments of Music, and Drawing. 
A situation at the South would not be objectedto. Address to Miss G. D, office of 
the vid Countryman, post paid. {sept 25} 


UDUBON’S ORIGINAL DRAWINGS—This beautiful collection of Drawings, rep- 

resenting all the “ Birds of North America,” is now open for public inspection, at 
the Lyceum of Naturai History, No. 563 Broadway. Hours from9A. M., till dusk. 
Admission 25 cents. (Oct 5 lw*) 


AVANA.—Mrs. West has resumed business at No. 68 Calle Inquizidor. where she 
will be prepared to receive Boarders as formerly. 
Reference to John Ritchie, Esq., No 51 Broad-street, who will furnish information to 
applicants, relative to the formalities to be ubserved by strangers, to avoid detention in 
landing at Havana. (Oct 5tf) 


N ENGLISH LADY, who was educated partly at Paris, partly at Florence, wishes 

to engage herselr as finishing Governess in @ gentieman’s family, residing in New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia. She professes to teach the Harp and Piane-forte (hav- 
ing been instructed by Henri Herz fora period of eight years) French, Italian and Draw- 
ing, with the usual branches of an English education. Apply by letter, post paid, to E. 
E., Post Office, St. Johns, New Brunswick. (Oct5 3w*) 














FRASER’S GALLERY. 
322 Broadway nearly opposite the Hospital. 

7 The very fine cullection of Parntinas which have been on exhibition for the last 
two or thee weeks at the above Gallery, will be offered there at Auction, on Saturday 
evening, the <8th inst. at 7 o’clock precisely. 

This collection embraces many very superior pictures both ancient and modern and of 
the various schools It would be superfluous to enumerate where the public nave now 
an opportunity, free of expense, to examine and determine 

The Gailery, (which is of the most easy access.) will b-~ brilliantly lighted on Thursday 
and Friday evenings ; and the ladies are particularly invited 

There are n» pictures that the most fastidious can object to. Catalogues are now 
ready 

Terms of sale will be liberal. 














T 
| N ADAME GU:LLET, Miniature Painter, No. 10, Barclay-street, two doors from the 
Astor House. (Oct 5 tf) 


ROM New York on thelst, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 


ear :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 

September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November, 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, wil! sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Ruilding. 

Agents at Havre BONNAPFE BOISGERARD & ©O 

~ NEW YORK AND HAVKE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subs¢ ribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. Days of ons from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre, 
ork. 





Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,|Jan. 1. April 16, Aug. 8, 
Sully, D. Lines, “ 94, “ 16, July 8) “ 6,Ma i, © 16, 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, Dee. © * S * BE? my * 8, Sept. 1, 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, < 36, April &, “* SMive. 1, * 6, & 
Duch. d’Orleans, A. Richardson, ) “eo, § $6, Aug. 8 * G&G, 

Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, ‘Jan. 8, ‘* 24, ‘“* 16, “ 16, ‘ 8, Oct. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell, | ‘“ 16, May B “ 24, March , “ 4 © 

’ 








’ 
Emerald, W.B.Orme, | ‘ 24, Sept. 8, » July 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse, L. Weiderholdt Feb. a “8 *§ es * wm * €. Rev. L 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr, “ 16, June 8, “ 4 J/April 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J.Johnston. jr. “ 24, Oct. 8 “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 


These are al! vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegavt accommeda- 
tions for passengers ,comprising al] that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe’ forwarded by their pec of all Sere except the expenses s¢ 
tually incurred, } BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK , Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 











every month throughout the year, viz:— 
, hips. F Mesten. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, W H.Sebor, ‘Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, *& © & * oe , = * @, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 90, “ 20, “ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, \Feb. 1, june i, Ot. 1 * TF * = 8, 
Wellington, |D. Chadwick, | “ 10,“ 10,“ 10, “ 97 a7 wT 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, pr 17, 
Samson, R. Sturges, rm “1, “ 6) ¢ 8, ¢ 27, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, 20, May S oy 7, Jan. y 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, % JY, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “ 10, * 10, “ 10) “ 97, * 87, 27, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 90, “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


’ , 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, 

| and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the c 


i i ls, or - 
tains nor owners of these packets wil be responsible for any letters, parcels, 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Rille of Lading are signed therefor Apply to 


OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
’ GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


| —-—NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 


The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
| have ermnged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 


| month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, "Days of Sailing f 











| Ships. Captains. ays of — from New Live 
Ork. Tpool. 
| Shakspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 2 ane: *, Pee a 
| St. Andrew Thompson, “43, “ 13, 13,|Sept. J, Jan. 1, May 3}, 
Orpheus, Baile “19 « 19, “ 19 , ae © 4%, 
| . Beoates,” Collins, “95, «95, “ 95) “ 13, 13, 18 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April } = = - 18, - 19, 
‘ . 45 ’ ’ , 
— T Herta, « 33, 13, “ 13,/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June J, 
, J. Rathbo om «0 “ BI % « % & FT 
Siddons sitio” | «98, 9 * 18, 1 OB 
‘ 

North America, Hoxie,’ Sept. i, Jan. ) May LM os i. = sg Ps be 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, on 13. pe 13° Nov. ? March . july L 
| FP Alem iu (8 “wl 4! 7 
urope, &. ia ’ $8 “ ’ os « 43 «43 
pwestevea Repereet Oct > Feb. le “ Hy “ 19, ” 19° 
Seale tae, |" > «oh ° DL «ee 
Gaited Staten, |NoH-Holarege) “18 “13, 43;|Dec. J, april 1, ARS. Jp 
South America, |Barstow, | gs a5) ou gsi] ag) 18, 1 
Ses, «LB Waite,” Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,| « 19 1% 18 


i oda- 
i the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accomm 
acmaien teeny “The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and bom Liver foal to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding, 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels. or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 4 
: ess for ships Oxford, North America. Europe, Columbus, South America, en! 
7) 4 and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N. 
ee BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool 
St. Andrew, Virginian, Shefheia, and United States, 
eS . ROBERT KERMIT.N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Cry Loa’ 
s ‘ . Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
Agents for shIPe Snape ANELL, MINTURN & Co.,194 Pront-st.,N'Yo 
WILDES. PICKERSGILI. & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeei 
G ck, ’ 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Gerrit ins as ea, tenewe WRU 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & fo. liverpoe), 
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